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Roads laid on PAPER 


Did you know that modern roads are laid on paper? 


Specially treated kraft paper® goes down first. Then 





the concrete and reinforcements are laid, with 
the certainty of being fully protected until they are 


set and established. Similar specially prepared kraft 





is used, also, to “cure” the new concrete road 
surface—and protect it from frost. This is only one 


of the many ways in which Aylesford Kraft Paper 





serves industry; as a protective wrapping paper 
it has no equal. And though Aylesford Kraft 
is only one of the important papers made by 
the Reed Paper Group, more kraft 
paper is made at Aylesford than 


at any other mill in Europe. 





*Kraft paper laminated with bitumen (with 


or without fabric reinforcement) is used for this purpose. ~ 


There is no better Kraft than AYLESFORD KRAFT — made in Kent by British craftsmen 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 
Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone eC EC 
THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD + EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD + THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD + BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD - THE THOMPSON & NORRIS MANUFACTURING CO, LTD 2 
REED PAPER SALES LTD . REED FLONG LTD . POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 
B. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD + REED PAPER HYGIENE LTD + THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD *ep 6k? 


Head Office: 105 Piccadilly London W.1 
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QUESTIONS 


Ne draft of a treaty for the defence of South East Asia 
some marks of authenticity, has already 
appeared in the Philippine press. Yet the countries 

that are to sign it next week in Manika are still 
strangely at odds about what kind of treaty they really want. 
Between now and September 6, they will have to make up 
their minds whether they merely want a general undertaking 
to consult each other on measures for their common defence if 
any country in the area is threatened with an attack or sub- 
version; or whether they want in addition an undertaking to 
come to each others’ assistance, to earmark forces for such 
assistance, and to establish a permanent military organisation 
on NATO lines 
Strangely enough, it is the 


bearing 


Americans who want to avoid 
specific commitments of this kind; and it ts the Philippines, 
Siam and Australia who are seeking them. Mr. Menzies 
indeed has already offered to pledge Australian forces. The 
British, inevitably, are taking the * middle view.” They would 
like to see some permanent military organisation, and they 
would feel more comfortable if the declarations of the treaty 
Were to be given some military reality. But they are not them- 
selves prepared to promise troops (except for the defence of 
the Malayan peninsula); they are not prepared to insist that the 
United States should promise troops; and they believe, in their 
heart of hearts, that the manpower for the defence of South 
East Asia must come, if it is to be found at all, from the people 
Who live there 

As a theory. this is plausible. But in practice, the only 
Country situated in the South East Asian mainland that is 
Prepared to sign the Manila treaty is Siam. (Pakistan may also 
decide to sign, but her main preoccupations are bound to be 
further west.) So for the time being, it is a manifestly unrealistic 
and therefore dangerous theory. Two questions then arise. 
First, what is the best and quickest way of persuading other 
South East Asian countries to participate? This means, 
Primarily, India. For the defence of South East Asia by South 
Fast Asians will only ever be practicable through the agency 
of the Indian Army. Secondly, where is the resistance to come 





IN MANILA 


from if a Communist aggression occurs while the alliance is 
still in its present infantile state ? 

So far, Britain and the United States have tended to differ 
over their answers to the first question. Britain believes that 
Mr. Nehru must be soothed along, gently led over a period 
of years to see that China is his enemy and that he must defend 
himself. America suspects that there is not time for this and 
that in any event it has hitherto been a policy with singularly 


few rewards. Therefore, they argue, shock him with the chill 
of isolation, and with the spectacle of an economically 
renascent Pakistan, into saving South East Asia. The 
American view could yet be right. 

But the answer to the second question—who is to save 


» 


South East Asia in the meantime ?—must surely lie with the 
United States itself. The army that threatens South East Asia 
is the second largest in the world. It is ludicrous to suppose 
that, if the Communists were bent on aggression, they would 
be deterred by an empty treaty, or by the Siamese army, or 
indeed by anything less than a contingent commitment on the 
part of the American army and air force. The understandable 
reluctance of the United States to acknowledge this may be a 
qualification on the usefulness of any treaty for the defence of 
South East Asia. 


Building the American Reserve 

Shorjage of active troops may not be the main reason for 
American reluctance to be committed on the mainland of Asia, 
but it is certainly a powerful one. In this context, the President 
made an important statement in his speech last Monday to 
the American Legion: ‘ For a century and a half the Republic 
has prided itself on its refusal to maintain large standing 
military forces. We have relied, instead, upon the civilian 
soldier. But we have failed miserably to maintain that 
strong, ready military reserve in which we have believed for 
150 years. The establishment of an adequate reserve 
will be a number one item submitted to the Congress next 
year. He was referring to the Administration plans, 


announced at the beginning of August by the retiring Assistant 
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Secretary of Detence, 10 increase the intake under compulsory 
military service and to make effective the law (at present only 
fragmentarily enforced) that requires all Americans to join 
the reserves on leaving active service. These new reserve 
proposals are calculated to provide an additional three million 
men for the United States services, trained and ready to be 
called up immediately in any national emergency. At present, 
according to the Defence Department, the bulk of the Army 
reserves could not be called up within a year and are, in any 
event, well below strength. If the Administration can coax 
Congress into swallowing this ‘number one item’ at the 
beginning of the next session it will have done something 
substantial to correct the balance in the availability of trained 
men to East and West. It will, furthermore, have provided 
itself with the means to implement the policies in which it 
rightly believes but which it has not, over the past months, 
been able to live up to. 


Mendés-France Still There 
Our Paris Correspondent writes : 

The French Assembly after being told for months if not 
years that it must make up its mind about EDC has done 
so in the least dignified manner possible. No doubt the advo- 
cates of EDC bear a heavy responsibility for this through their 
long delays, but they did at least represent a coherent policy 
whereas the opponents of the treaty represent half a dozen 
different incompatible points of view. It is, however. a matter 
for satisfaction that France still has a Government. Since the 
division of deputies for or against the EDC corresponded to 
no possible government coalition, it always seemed probable 
that whichever way the final vote went the Government in 
power would collapse. With some loss of dignity and prestige 
as a man of decision, M. Mendés-France has avoided that. 
To him therefore falls the task of building a new majority 
behind a new version of the Atlantic policy. There is no 
doubt about the energy with which he is undertaking this. 
While M. Mendés-France has been a critic of some aspects 
of EDC itself, he has been still more a critic of its advocates’ 
own refusal to recognise how strong was the opposition to it 
~—an opposition which was a political fact of the first impor- 
tance even though it was incoherent and contradictory. 
France's greatest political weakness has been that the issue 
of foreign policy has cut across all other issues, dividing every 
party except the Communists. M. Mendés-France’s own 
future, the future of France in the next few years, and 
ultimately that of NATO, now depends upon the possibility 
of devising some sort of successor to EDC which will include 
Great Britain. Britain’s absence from EDC was EDC’s greatest 
difficulty for almost all non-Communist Frenchmen. To Great 
Britain only would French opinion be prepared to yield in 
practice the leadership in European affairs. Almost any 
defence arrangement within which Britain showed her deter- 
mination not to allow Germany to become the dominant 
Power of Western Europe would be acceptable. If M. Mendés- 
France can introduce anything on these lines, he can re-solder 
his majority and what is more, French politics will recover 
some measure of stability. 


Co-existence and Prisoners 


After having eaten his Chinese chicken with bamboo shoots, 
after having seen a Chinese prison where a Chinese prisoner 
had just been shot for persisting in his heresies, after having 
gone down a Chinese coal mine dressed as a Chinese coal 
miner, Mr. Morgan Phillips held a Press conference in Canton. 
He said that sympathy and understanding should be shown 
by the rest of the world for the Chinese attempt to build a 
modern nation. As a sentiment, this is impeccable. There is 
nothing wrong with holding it provided it 1s remembered that 
national aspirations are meaningless except in so far as they 
relate to the lives of human beings, and that in the matter of 
human life the Communists persistently show a total 
callousness. It is a fine thing to present gladioli to Dr. 
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Summerskill or to display a porcelain camel to Mr. Beyap: 
but it does not touch the heart of the matter any more than dig 
the Malayan guerilla who left a penicillin lozenge in the moyth 
of the dying man he had just shot. And now it seems that 
the Viet-minh Communists are preparing to imitate the 
revolting tragedy that the Chinese played out in North Korea, 








Under the terms of the Geneva armistice, the exchange of Defe 
prisoners in Viet Nam should be completed within thirty days & Frer 
of the cease-fire coming into force. In the case of Norther Bor 
Viet Nam this period ended on August 26 but at this date the = 
Viet-minh authorities were still deliberately retarding the This 
exchange of all prisoners of war and were known to be holding | F*" 
several hundred French nationals at the exchange centre on the ) '" 
grounds that the French were returning only civilian prisoners, § &0!d 
This may yet prove to be only a temporary check. But tem. & turne 
porary or permanent, let it be a warning to Mr. Morgan ff can ‘ 
Phillips to judge the Communists by how they treat humag ff bility 
beings before he judges them by the slogans of their ideology, FF his b 
Brita 

Long Shot at Power dram 
The final agenda for the fifty-third Annual Conference of was 
the Labour Party, which will open at the Spa Grand Hotel, | was | 


Scarborough on Monday, September 27, is not exciting reading p Forei 
but it does suggest some interesting reflections on the position >) 4) 
of Mr. Bevan. It contains on the one hand fifty-eight resolv |.) 
tions on German rearmament of which all but two deplore, OP” 
condemn or view with grave concern the official policy in en 
favour of rearmament. It contains on the other hand a ligt F !™?*' 
of supporters for Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Bevan in their fight 7 '™P*' 
for the treasurership. On this form, Mr. Gaitskell will win at  expre 
a canter. Between these conflicting omens, the truth about | machi 
the state of Bevanism is to be found. Mr. Bevan as a man, § witho 
as a potential leader of the Labour Party, as a potential Prime © been | 
Minister of England, is eschewed by the solid body of his Fj; op 
party which is, and will remain, the non-Communist Trade § jin; 
Unions. Mr. Bevan as a speaker of marvellous rhetoric has §) 141 
stolen a prominence and a position of influence to which mf ‘ 
has no claim. The main question at Scarborough will be to 
decide whether that stolen prominence is strong enough to 
challenge and seriously to maim the present leadership. Bu 7 
the probable election of Mr. Gaitskell as Treasurer suggests © has be 
that in the end, leadership will ultimately devolve on Mr come | 
Gaitskell. And this, at least, is something to be cheerful about, Fin Ind 
One day, in the normal course of political life, there will be) The 
another Labour Government. There are many Labout§ thouoh 
politicians who would make a worse Prime Minister, very few By iy.4 
alive at the moment who would make a better. Bully a 
this pa 
eunity 
respons 
It quite 
As tl 


comm! 
) throug 
practic 


Enquiry into Homosexual Offences 

The names of the persons who have accepted invitations 10 
serve on the committee of enquiry into homosexual offences 
have at last been announced, after a delay which suggests that 
there must have been many refusals. Responsible public)” 
opinion will mark the names of Mr. J. F. Wolfenden and others pr 
who have agreed to serve with him; they are men and women}! play 
with a high sense of public duty. It is not their fault if the @for that 
list contains no single name of great influence in public life; Bwhich ! 
collectively they are a good team, and they have it in their ow2@time. 1 
power to be a strong one. Indeed they will need to be strong Fdoes 1 
for they are entering a field of enquiry in which prejudice 8 pang mo 
bitter; which is riddled with feelings—conscious and uncot§y,..., 
scious—of fear, hate and lust; and which abounds in all the IThis ic 
obstacles of deceit and self-deceit. Accounts of the lives aoe by 
homosexuals suggest that they are at best unhappy, and mall 5. thd ; 
people now question whether the law, in making them mot ' ug 
miserable still, serves its basic purpose of protecting the young Fetreat 
If the committee can recommend changes which will, frst 9FXcept 
increase this protection—and so decrease the number @ traight 
persons who in their turn instigate further homosexual offences That 
—and secondly decrease the humiliating misery of otherWSpountric 
decent citizens whose condition drives them into the furtv©)iooo1p, 
ness of the streets and the publicity of the police courts, thet Ponstry 
it will do a good job. 


* 
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an AFTER EDC WHAT? 





did 

rw NDIGNATION was one of the more obvious components 
- ‘a the extremely complex Western reaction to the killing 
h.. by the French Assembly of the proposal for a European 
>of B Defence Community. It Was savage indignation among the 
days French advocates of EDC, bitter in Washington, sullen in 
hem Bonn and irritated in London. It was justified everywhere. 
the F this wicked waste of four crucial years while a majority of 


the French politicians hesitated to say what was always in their 


ding earts, While a strong emotional urge to European unity went 
the old and stale, and while a Russian diplomatic decline was 
— rerned into a rapid revival, can never be excused Nor 
rgan fe can afl) attempt to disguise the fundamental French responsi- 
man ff bility for a vast diplomatic mistake. M. Herriot can rise from 
logy. f his bed to assert his absolute opposition to an EDC without 

Britain and the whole world can be suitably impressed by this 

dramatic gesture, but it was not Britain that killed EDC. It 
¢ of fe was the French Assembly, by its refusal to ratify a treaty which 
lotel, FP was of French origin and was signed in 1952 by a French 


ding fF) Foreign Minister 





‘ition Any attempt to evade that point can only fray tempers and 
solu | prolong an unprofitable inquest on an uninteresting corpse. 
lore, : In any case it is not the main point. It is not of fundamental 
J - } importance who killed EDC, for it was at all times a very 
,-- } imperfect device whether it Was considered as a means of 
fin at expressing the idea of European unity or as a piece of 
bout") machinery for incorporating Germans in the Western forces 
man, © without reviving a German national army. This fact must have 
rime © been recognised by many of the deputies who voted against 
f his © js on Monday and it was clearly quite fundamental to the 
fradé § thinking of M. Mendés-France. His whole policy is almost 


1 _ 3 brutally practical. His central object is to eliminate all French 
* tp commitments which have been undertaken or perpetuated, 
sh to through habit, or pride or idealism as distinct from immediate 
* But Practical use. He is a killer of sacred cows, and the slaughter 
has been encouraged by the fact that so many Frenchmen had 


gests 

Mr. = come to hate the sight of those unprofitable animals, the war 
bout. Bin Indo-China, the EDC and the status quo in North Africa. 
ill be The weaknesses of EDC did not escape his pitiless eye even 


about B though he kept up an appearance of neutrality while it was 


y 1W B killed on Monday. And nobody who has ever thought care- 
fully about EDC can have failed to see the imperfections of 
this particular attempt to give an ideal—the ideal of European 
Sunity--a conerete form. That is why the question of exact 

=e responsibility for the ending of EDC is a secondary matter. 

ae It quite possibly would have broken down in any case. 

bi As things are the opportunity to make another and a better 

others 2ttempt at integrated defence remains, and France remains able 

oa to play a leading part. Indeed France may be the stronger 


if the @for that cutting away of awkward and debilitating commitments 
> life; which M. Mendés-France has brought about in such’ a short 
rowl@time. That, at any rate, is the object of the exercise. If France 
trong Fdoes not emerge from this blood-letting saner and stronger 
ice P Sand more able to take a positive part in the practical tasks of 
T g Western Europe then our plight will begin to look desperate. 
we of pThis is probably the crucial point for M. Mendés-France. He 
may “Ust be certain where to draw the line between a policy of 
mot Withdrawal to stronger positions and a mere demoralised 
young Fetreat. From now on there can be no more Withdrawals, 
, firs gFxcept just possibly in Morocco. After that France must 
er GBtraighten its back and go forward. 

Tenc®§ That does not mean that France, or any of the other 


eval Ountries of Western Europe can afford to throw away idealism 
i : a 

4 ' together, and concentrate entirely on economic and military 
ys 


‘*Poustruction. On the contrary the idea of unity, of which 


YIIM 


EDC was an imperfect and uncompleted expression is the most 
powerful idea to emerge in Western Europe since the war. 
It must certainly not be pushed aside. But EDC could never 


have saved it. Still less can NATO, even with Germans 
inside it. For the Atlantic community is a bigger and even 


newer idea than European unity. It is strengthened by having 
Americans and Canadians and Turks in it but it is made less 
compact. What is more, NATO is almost entirely a military 
defence organisation, and military defence will not save Europe 
from Communism in the long run, even though it will hold it 
up in the short run. In the end Europe will only be saved by 
determination based on faith, and part of that faith is the idea 
of unity. And so France, while being practical with M. 
Mendés-France must still be idealistic with M. Robert Schuman, 
M. Spaak, and—-let it be faced—Dr. Adenauer. * And what,” 
one can hear the Frenchmen asking, ‘of Sir Winston 
Churchill?’ The question is just. It was Sir Winston, speak- 
ing as an idealist in Zurich in 1946, who sowed the seed of 
European unity by pointing to the central need for co-operation 
between France and Germany. But at the moment he seems 
to be concentrating on the inclusion of Germany in NATO, 
which is by no means the same thing. In keeping EDC at 
arm’s length the British Government did not kill it. But it 
will certainly have to strive to keep the idea of European unity 
alive. Judgement about the strength of that striving will have 
to be withheld until there is a British statement of what is to 
be done now that EDC is dead. That must come soon. 

The situation in Western Europe is now more complex and 
delicate than it has been for a long time. The effect of the 
resolution passed in the French Assembly on Monday was not 
only to wipe out the EDC treaty but also automatically to 
wipe out the Bonn conventions of May, 1952, under which 
sovereignty was to be given to Western Germany. M. Mendés- 
France will now attempt to restore the Bonn conventions as 
a part of French policy. It is in any case the declared policy 
of the British and United States Governments to find ways of 
making the Federal Republic sovereign, quite apart from 
defence arrangements. But it would be entirely unrealistic to 
expect the Germans to go back to the qualified sovereignty 
proposed more than two years ago in the Bonn Conventions 
and firmly tied at that time to the EDC treaty. Too much 
power, prosperity and respect has accrued to the Western 
Germans for that to be possible now. At the same time a great 
blow has been struck at the prestige and policies of Dr. 
Adenauer by the French abandonment of EDC for his rule 
to survive without a very strong * shot-in-the-arm’ freely 
administered by the Western Powers. Something must be 
done to make good the loss to large numbers of the most 
enlightened and responsible West Germans of the possibility 
of taking part in a European Defence Community. It is very 
necessary to point out to the British public that that loss is 
real and very keenly felt. Some of the most profoundly con- 
vinced advocates of EDC were Germans. They positively did 
not want, and do not want, a national German army. Their 
anxiety to avoid it, and to have instead an integrated European 
force in which the German units could be thoroughly merged, 
was made all the keener by a sense that the tide of history 
was set in the direction of a new national German force. The 
opinion that that tide cannot be turned has been frequently 
expressed in this journal. It is less freely acknowledged in 
Western Germany. There is an almost desperate urge there 
to escape from it. For militarism in Germany has repeatedly 
turned to a form of national insanity, and there can be few 
worse fears than the fear of going mad. 
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Consequently any suggestion whatever of including a 
German force in NATO is of the utmost delicacy. Not only 
is it more repugnant to the French than the proposal for EDC 
which they have already rejected, it is also repugnant to large 
numbers of good Germans. It is very much to be hoped that 
the British Government will not make the mistake of pinning 
all its hopes on the inclusion of a German national force in 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE subject of the rebuilding of the City seems never 

to end. Meanwhile, thank goodness, many acres of that 

romantic and beautiful mediaeval square mile remain 
unbuilt. One can still walk through a green wilderness east 
of Aldersgate and stumble over the tombs of a forgotten 
churchyard to find a bastion of the City wall rising near bushes 
and stunted trees which surround the striking and Middlesex- 
looking tower of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. One can still lean 
over temporary walls and look down into weed-grown caverns 
where once typists hurried under electric light with trays of 
office tea. The chief topic about rebuilding lately has been 
whether there are to be residential flats in the City or not. Big 
executives who like to streak down to Woking on the Southern 
and potter round the golf course in the long summer evenings 
naturally think the City is not a healthy place to live in and 
should all be offices. As one who has lived in the City and is 
about to live in it again, I can say that of all London it is the 
most perfect dwelling place, with a friendly and intimate popu- 
lation of its own. When the workers depart it is as silent in 
the evening as a country village and down the winding streets 
one hears the singing of City church bells. At the moment 
there are squirrels in the plane trees of the churchyard of St. 
Bartholomew the Great. If the City of London had no perma- 
nent residents it would be a dead place, like the centre of 
Birmingham at night. But the City is, and, pray heaven, always 
will be, the living heart of London. Its many parish churches 
still surviving, its Cathedral, its Guilds and their halls, its 
ceremonies and separate government, give it an atmosphere 
which money-worshipping planners or mere traffic-conscious 
authorities could completely destroy. One has only to step 
outside the City gates to sense a wholly different atmosphere, 
less ancient and less apparent than that in those narrow courts 
and alleys. Domine Dirige Nos! Long may we who are 
citizens of London protect the City from those who think of 
it solely as site values and a traffic problem. 


Expense Account Society 

What an appalling fascination for me has that increasing 
class of people which eats only on expense accounts. You 
find some cheap foreign restaurant where the food is good 
and where the customers are simple guzzlers like yourself, 
who pay for their meals out of their earnings. Women and 
men are in fairly equal proportion at the tables. Then one 
day you notice a group of men in the corner who are receiv- 
ing extra attention. Two of them are sleek and neatly dressed 
and have put on flesh early, thanks to well-organised expense 
accounts. With them is a bewildered technical consultant, not 
used to this sort of place, pulling at his ears and straightening 
his tie. The host is anxious to impress his guests with his 
influential position in the firm, so he orders a vinegary drink 
masquerading as sherry, oysters, champagne, lobsters and 
various other expensive things which have never been the 
specialities of the house. You come again in a month’s time 
and the restaurant is changed. You are no longer welcome, 
prices are doubled and the food has deteriorated. Men pre- 
dominate at the tables and one or two hard-faced business 
women add a scarcely feminine note. You do not go there 
again, but the restaurant proprietor is making a fortune. He 
does not need you. I am told that in some well known 
restaurants a skilful waiter can retain the bill from an unsus- 
pecting customer or buy it from a suspicious one. Let us say 
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NATO. Determination to give Western Europe a 
shield comes first, of course. We need plenty of determinatiog 
—more than has been shown lately. But still more im So 
in the long run is to have a united Europe behind the shie 
and we are unlikely to get that without a more positive, q morg By ¢ 
skilled and a more courageous attitude to European unity thag . 
the British Government has shown yet. 7 
and ci 
disqui 
which 
that the bill is for £7 and he pays ten shillings for it. have | 
can then sell it to an executive for, let us say, £2. The mall aw 
can then put it in to his firm’s accountant and receive £7, ae 
Les mains des enfants arte 
Far too much fuss is made about prurient novels. Not half re pi 
enough fuss is made about books of strip cartoons which incity J giocks 
the young and illiterate to crime. A person who can plough f paval 
his way through a long and sexy novel, or who can a vealed 
Boccaccio and Rabelais, is not likely to tie a child to a trey four 0 
and beat it with chains as some small boys were found doi But 
recently in London. I have a friend who works in East Londog public 
who found a paper-bound book of strip cartoons, printed ig} ynless 
America and republished here, on a seven-year-old child whg}) ing th 
was on remand. Every story in the book was in reset Admi 
criminals, and crime came out on top. One showed a littg}} that a 
girl whose parents quarrelled and who wanted to go and live}) extens 
with her auntie. The mother’s lover arrived and the child points 
heard them plotting. The father returned and was shot. Thg! practi 
last cartoons were as follows. * First mummy was electrocuted, ) actual 
She went first, because she was a lady,’ and there was a picturg” natura 
of the event underneath. ‘Then mummy’s boy friend waj) minde 
electrocuted. And wasn’t I glad, because then I was able tg” of tra 
go and live with auntie.” The final picture showed the little) merca 
girl giving an enormous wink and saying, * And nobody oad its liv 
out that it was I who shot daddy.” This story did not equa}) Reser 
in horror one called ‘The Beating.” The book was shown tg) head | 
the Home Office, but no prosecution is possible because if Lenin 
is not pornography. caps 0 
but th 
The Grange, Fulham jp to som 
The Grange is saved, though we learn that hooligans, possibly| Secon 
incensed by memories of the sort of strip cartoons I hav) Soviet 
described in the last paragraph, are doing their best to destroj] Altho 
it. But this is only one building which is saved and there am Matte! 
hundreds throughout the country of greater beauty, but of leg Force 
popular historic association, which are falling into disrepair of the Ri 
being levelled to the ground, with no one to speak for them. o ve 
orces 
The New Hubris pee 
We suffer very much from /ubris. That is to say, we like ah 
to pretend there are two sides to every question and thati) ¢,.,,,. 
strongly expressed opinion should never go unchallenged. W inathes 
like to pretend we know everything and we put ourselves ft) gag ; 
the position of God Almighty. That entertaining talket ev 
Christopher Sykes, gave me a delightful hypothetical examplj will be 
of this sort of thing. An announcement appears in the pape? histori 
that St. Paul’s must be pulled down as it is a waste of #) 4. Pe: 
valuable building site. You or I rise up in fury and wriltf eighte: 
a letter to the paper saying this is an iniquitous idea. Wee ry 
express ourselves in unmoderated language. After a day) yin, p 
two a letter comes from some academic art historian sayil{) paver. 
that there is no need to get hot under the collar, let us | it has 
at this dispaSsionately, there are two sides to every case. and C: 
Paul’s is indeed a beautiful building. On the other hand tw Europ 
site is very valuable in these times of economic distress. LA) yngers 
us pull down half St. Paul’s and use the other half as a buildif) mo,. 
site. When this is done and the result is deplorable to look & the 
you and I are blamed for being so immoderate in our languag) haye ; 
when we were trying to save the whole of St. Paul’s. power 


JOHN BETIEMM Jatest 








o a 
ia | Soviet Naval Expansion 
Drtang 
hield, F gy COMMANDER ANTHONY COURTNEY 
mong 4 2 . 7 
thag AST week the Commissioners for executing the Office of 


Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom made one of 

their rare departures from precedent by issuing a laconic 
and carefully worded statement which has aroused interest and 
disquiet out of all proportion to its length. In this statement, 
which is as timely as it is concise, the people of this country 
have been informed that, in two to three years from now, the 
main naval forces available to the USSR will consist of 30 
cruisers, 150 destroyers, 500 MTBs, 500 submarines and 4,000 
naval aircraft. The first instinctive reaction of Englishmen to 
this revelation has elicited the fact, already known to a sur- 
prising proportion of our incorrigibly sea-minded race, that at 
the present time no warship larger than a frigate is on the 
It is probably the first time in our 


tit 


t half 


incitg # stocks in a British yard. 

ou paval history that a foreign building programme has been re- 
m yealed whose great size is in such extraordinary contrast to 
| treg our own 

Joi But contrasts of this kind, while a healthy means of arousing 
nd public interest in a disturbing state of affairs, can be misleading 
ed ig f unless examined in a certain amount of detail. And, disregard- 
7 ing the large numbers of smaller ships and craft listed by the 
I Admiralty, which represent the normal equipment of any nation 
lita} that aspires to naval strength along the whole length of an 
| livey) extensive coastline such as that of Russia, three important 
child} points emerge. The first of these is that it is known Soviet 





The & practice to Keep warships in full commission except when 
uted, © actually in dockyard hands for refit. This is perhaps only 
cturg natura! in the case of a country which is continental and land- 
wa§) minded by tradition, and which does not possess the reserve 
le 9" of trained seamen contained in a well-developed ocean-going 
little | mercantile marine or a coastal population deriving much of 
yung |) its livelihood from fishing. The Russians, therefore, have no 
quaj |} Reserve Fleet as we know it, no * moth-ball navy > moored 
head and stern in the creeks and backwaters of Murmansk. 


Nn 9) 
se t Leningrad and Sevastopol. The Soviet Navy has many handi- 
caps of geography and climate from which we are happily free, 
but their ships, unlike ours, can counteract these disadvantages 
| to some extent by remaining continuously in active commission. 
sibly| Secondly, it is confidently estimated that one-fifth of the total 
hay), SOViet expenditure on defence is now being spent on the Fleet. 
troy Although the Russians are traditionally secretive in such 
ar ‘Matters, it is doubtful whether even before the days of Air 


les Forces, the Navy ever accounted for so high a proportion of 
of the Russian defence budget. Thirdly, in matter of armaments, 
n, | the considered opinion of the Admiralty is that the Soviet naval 
forces may well be capable of using tactical atomic weapons 
and guided missiles, both offensive and defensive. This last 
| point is of the greatest importance when considering the un- 


lik * 
af orthodox composition of the Russian Fleet of the immediate 
Wi future, and opens up the interesting prospect that novel tactical 

i methods may be in course of development by the Soviet Naval 


+ Staff in Moscow. 
nplil A great Russian naval expansion is now in progress, and it 
pg Will be useful at this point to put this phenomenon into proper 
4 historical perspective. _Since the creation of the Russian Fleet 
rit by Peter the Great with British and Dutch help in the early 
wal Cighteenth century, the world has witnessed perhaps three such 
- bursts of nautical activity on the part of Russia, alternating 
‘ing With periods of naval stagnation when Russia, so to speak, has 
m feverted to type. For the sea is not her natural element, and 
5 it has needed the stimulus of great personalities such as Peter 
th and Cathe: ine or of great events such as the conquest of Eastern 
Europe to impel Russia to undertake the still imperfectly 
ig understood exercise of sea-power. And it can be said, further- 
4 More, that Russia’s periodic naval expansions, influenced by 
ay ee essentially continental nature of her strategic thinking, 
; ave pursued two separate basic conceptions of the use of sea- 
¢ Power which deserve particular attention in the light of the 
} latest developments. The first stems, in my view, from the 
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perennial Russian fear of invasion, and from the recurrent 
experience of Swedish, Polish, French or German armies 
advancing across the defenceless Russian plain. It involves the 
defence of the sea coast as part of Russia’s natural frontiers, 
together with an extension of land-power beyond them by 
means of purely military devices like coast-defence guns, con- 
tinued when necessary further seaward in the form of mine- 
fields, with locally-based warships acting in effect as mobile 
gun or torpedo platforms-—the successors of the galley-fleets 
of Peter’s and Catherine’s days. As the range of weapons has 
developed, this conception has been extended to embrace wider 
control of the waters adjacent to the Russian coastline and in 
particular of the two great ‘enclosed’ areas, the Baltic and 
Black Seas. It is essentially defensive in its nature. 

The second of these conceptions is born of a desire for 
prestige. The Soviet Union, like the Russia of the nineteenth 
century, is a world-power: every other nation similarly placed 
possesses a powerful navy-—-ergo the Soviet Union must have 
one too. In peace time this navy will show the flag overseas, 
while in war it will exercise sea-power in accordance with a 
naval doctrine expounded by chairborne sailors in Moscow. 
Some profitable speculation regarding this doctrine is now 
made possible through study of the details published by the 
Admiralty. Broadly speaking, the types of warship making 
up the Soviet forces fall quite neatly into two categories, 
corresponding with the two basic ideas which I have outlined. 
The Soviet destroyers and MTBs and perhaps half of the 500 
submarines come within the first or * defensive’ category, for 
their radius of action is such that they cannot operate very far 
afield from Soviet bases, and unless the Russian Navy is able 
to operate from bases much further west than those which they 
possess at present, these ships cannot exercise sea-power in our 
British sense of the word. The same applies to the 4,000 
Soviet naval aircraft which, in the absence of carriers, are 
restricted in their operations to a distance of a few hundred 
miles from the Russian coast. 

But a very different picture appears when we consider the 
second category of Soviet warships, which will consist of 
perhaps 250 ocean-patrol submarines with a radius of action 
of 20,000 miles, and of between 20 and 30 heavy cruisers of 
the ‘Sverdlov’ class. These ships have an armament of 12 
6-inch guns on a displacement of possibly 17,500 tons, and 
they are clearly intended for long-range operations. Such a 
fleet is unbalanced by contemporary standards, and at first 
sight its composition would seem to indicate that Moscow’s 
ideas incline towards the use of these ships for raiding and 
commerce destruction on lines made familiar by the Germans 
in the course of two world wars. This opinion receives some 
support from the fact that the Russians have since 1945 had 
the full benefit of German wartime experience and technique 
in building up their post-war naval forces. But the new atomic 
weapons and guided missiles which must now be taken into 
consideration make it particularly dangerous for us to indulge 
in our old failing of thinking of the next war in terms of the 
last. The Russian Naval Staff is singularly free from the pre- 
judices of Admirais who have spent their lives at sea, and war- 
time experience has shown that the Soviet naval mind, in 
fulfilling its conception of * sea-power,’ finds very much greater 
satisfaction in the bombardment of a shore objective than, for 
example, in the screening of a valuable convoy from under- 
water and air attack. The new weapons will very greatly 
increase the striking power of both ships and submarines 
against concentrated targets such as seaports and ocean con- 
voys, not to speak of centres of coastal population, a disquieting 
thought for a nation such as ourselves which requires a decent 
interval for the mobilisation of its Reserve Fleet in time of war. 

It is true that the Soviet Navy is still subjected to most of 
the geographic and climatic handicaps which affected its 
Tsarist predecessors. It is also true that there is no Soviet 
admiral now serving who has ever commanded a squadron at 
sea in the presence of the enemy. But we are deluding our- 
selves if we expect the Russians to play the game in accordance 
with the old-fashioned rules. The descendants of those same 
ingenious Muscovites who used ‘infernal machines’ against 
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our ships in the Gulf of Finland a hundred years ago are 
building an unorthodox kind of fleet on an unprecedented 
scale. Such a fleet, irrespective of the nation building it, must 
be considered as a potential menace to the long lines of sea- 
communication by which we live. The counter to it must also 
depend ultimately on ships, whose form, speed and armament 
it is for the Admiralty and the NATO authorities to decide. 
But it is hardly likely that this counter will be found among 
the superannuated veterans of our wartime navy which make 
up the bulk of the British Fleet at the present time. On the 
contrary, we must build—and build quickly. That is the plain 
issue which Their Lordships have now placed squarely before 
the British people. 


Self-Determining Sudan 


By THOMAS HODGKIN 

ETURNING to the Sudan after six years I was glad 
to find the Sudanese as friendly and full of vitality 
as I had remembered them. It was pleasant to travel 
on a bus from the airport with a student, on his way home 
from the University of the Punjab, who explained that solu- 
tions to all African problems could be deduced from a few 
self-evident first principles; pleasant to be picked up in the low 
dive in which the bus deposited me by a serious Moslem, who 
expressed regret to hear that I was an unbeliever, and offered 
me a pinch of strong snuff; pleasant to sit in the sunshine in a 
cafe beside the mosque, listening to simple little Egyptian 
love songs played fortissimo on the gramophone— I am happy 
this beautiful morning: you are life, and I love life.” In the 
course of six years of rapid political change many who were 
comparatively humble have become great: leaders of opposi- 
tion parties on whom the police kept a careful eye have 
become Ministers; schoolteachers have become members of 
Parliament; promising students have become distinguished civil 
servants, newspaper editors and university lecturers. But they 
have not, on the whole, become pompous or stiff. Sitting in 
the Cultural Centre (an invention of the late Sir Douglas 
Newbold—an admirable place in which to drink coffee and 
meet your friends) in the evening, listening to Sudanese of very 
divergent opinions—Umma and Unionists, Radicals and Tories 
—discussing the Trade Union movement, I wondered what it 
was that made them so rational in their attitude to politics. 
Partly, perhaps, a tradition of social equality, with its roots 
in the village and the family; partly their intellectual curiosity, 

stimulated by a couple of generations of good teachers. 
There is no doubt about the political capacity of the 
Sudanese. One test of this capacity, during the next two or 
three transitional years, will naturally be their handling of 
relations with Egypt. The mistake which many British made 
in the past was to imagine that a vote for Al-Azhari meant a 
vote for Egypt. What in fact gave Al-Azhari’s National 
Unionist Party its driving force, and its appeal to the young 
intelligentsia, was not its Egyptian connections, but the fear 
that ‘self-government for the Sudan’ might turn out to 
mean a marriage between the dynastic ambitions of Saiyid 
Abder-rahman Al-Mahdi and the imperial interests of Britain. 
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‘We didn’t want to become another Trans-Jordan” was } 
Yahia Al-Fadli, Minister for Social Affairs and Nationg 
Guidance and one of Al-Azhari’s chief lieutenants, express 
it. But now, as Yahia Al-Fadli agreed, the situation is trang 
formed. The defeat of the Umma Party, which enjoyed the 
moral support of Saiyid Abder-rahman, in the recent elections 
and the party’s lack of an efficient machine, make it unlikely 
that ‘SAR for king,’ or even ‘SAR for President,’ could be 
a successful rallying cry in the immediate future. And even 
the most sceptical Sudanese recognise that the withdrawal of 
British military and political power is now almost an accom 
plished fact. The process of self-determination has already 
begun. Far from being disillusioned about the prospects of 
parliamentary democracy, politically minded Sudanese are jn 
the main optimistic about its possibilities, and not at all likely 
to be attracted by the alternative of government by a military 
junta, Sudanese civil servants, with new and interesting 
careers ahead of them, are equally unlikely to wish to be sub. 
ordinated to an Egyptian bureaucracy. 

In the altered circumstances the idea of union (in any 
normal sense of the word) with Egypt has lost its former 
attraction. Special arrangements with Egypt there are bound 
to be (the Nile makes them inevitable), but no Sudanese with 
whom I talked seemed to expect, or want, these to involyg 
any limitation on the power of the Sudan to behave as ag 
independent State. The parallel of India’s relations with 
Britain is quoted; not Scotland’s relations with England, 
Leaders of both Government and Opposition are well aware 
of the need for the Sudan to function as an African as welf 
as a Middle Eastern Power. (Both were represented last month 
at the opening of the new Gold Coast House of Assembly.) 
Its common frontiers with Ethiopia, Uganda, the Belgiag 
Congo and French Equatorial Africa, are strong arguments 
against the Sudan becoming too deeply involved in Arab 
League politics. 


Egyptian propaganda? Its influence can be greatly 
exaggerated. People listen, of course, to the Sudanese pros 


gramme from Radio Cairo, but more for the music than the 
matter. Sudanese Ministers sometimes find it embarrassing, 





since propaganda about British conspiracies in Darfur can be! 
interpreted as implying that the Government doesn’t know its) 
job. I talked to a senior Egyptian officer in Khartoum, whose? 
main point was that from 1924 till 1953 Egypt was virtually} 
out of the Sudan. The Egyptians, he argued, had neither the 
resources nor the ability to produce in three years a more 
profound effect on the minds of the Sudanese than that proe 
duced by British administrators and teachers over a generation) 
‘After me the deluge’ is the normal way in which manyj 
responsible officials regard the consequences of their elimina 
tion. Whether the deluge ever in fact occurs depends partly) 
on how you define a deluge. The Sudanese—Ministers 
included—are quite ready to admit that some temporary lowers 
ing of administrative standards is bound to follow the} 
Sudanisation of the Political Service and the sudden withdrawal 
of some 140 senior British officials. But they would also agree 
with the cheerful view expressed by Mohammed Ahmed 
Mahgoub, leader of the Opposition in the House of Represer 
tatives, that ‘any Sudanese with common sense can fill the 
vacancies in the administration, army and police.” (Besides, 
many of the decisions which most affect the lives of ordinary 
people don’t depend upon the professional administrators, b 
upon elected local councils, which will carry on their functioni 
as before.) What worries the Sudanese, as it worried Mahgouby 
is not the Political Service but the position of the Europe 
technicians—agriculturalists, railwaymen, irrigation expert 
and so on. While the Government has made clear that it wanlf 
these technicians to stay, it has, by the terms of its recent Com 
pensation Ordinance, been obliged to give some of a 
financial inducement to go. No one can blame the techniciaty 
who, in the interests of his family and his future, decides 
take his money and seek a fresh job. But if this happens 
a large scale, neither the Sudan nor Britain will benefit 
though Western Germany might. 
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sharp-hand Artist of 
Madras 


py TAMBIMUTTU 
HAT year the crépe-flowers in my Bombay garden 
reflected my rosy mood. A year’s putting my best foot 
forward had produced a great crop of MSS ready for 
the presses (if their lords could be persuaded) besides a 
allimaufry of pieces for The Times of India and The Times 
of Ceylon. am , 

The articles on botanising, photomania and Anglomania, 
among my other ‘mania’ pieces, had been roaring successes. 
The time seemed ripe for me to hire a secretary, and so I 

vickly sent in my two rupees and eight annas to the 
Advertising Manager of the Free Press Journal, where they 
do these things on the cheap. 

Four days passed without a single postman’s call. But 
on the fifth day, hearing the agitation of the letter-box’s flap, 
] rushed to the front door, and saw an envelope flutter to the 
floor. It was long and narrow, cut out of old newspaper, and 
probably pasted together with grains of rice left over from 
the previous night’s dinner. Tearing open the makeshift 
covering, | found a sheet of paper from a school exercise 
book, closely covered on both sides with writing, and I began 
to read : 

Ananda Bhavan, 
B. J. Road, 


Bandra, Bombay 
March 26, 1951. 


20 


Most Honoured Bara Sahib, 

By a friend of mine I come to know that there is several Indian 
sharp hand artists required under your honour, so | must humbly 
offer my hand. 

As to my justness, I appeared for the Matric examination at 
Darjeeling but failed, the reason for which | shall describe. To 
begin with my writing was illegible. This was due to climatic 
reasons, for | come up from a warm climate and found my fingers 
stiff and disobedient to my mind wishes. Further | was under 
great shock to my mental system in the shape of death of my 
fond and loving brother from one and same mother. So you 











can judge my mental distress through this loss, so mind refused 
to act 
Furthermore, most honoured Father, I beg to state that [ am 
in most uncomfortable circumstances, being the sole support of 
my fond brother’s seven issues, consisting of three adults and 
four adultresses, the latter being the bane of my existence owing 
to provide husbands for each one of them at a very high premium. 
Besides all this bane I have to support two of my own wives 
besides their legitimate and illegitimate issues of which, by God's 
misfortune the feminine gender predominates. | am, therefore, 
most humble sir, in a most pitiful ragged condition, with every 
hopes of further addition to my family. I humbly pray that 
your honour will favour me with my appointment, for which your 
menial will always pray for your long life and prosperity as well 
as your honour’s posthumous olive branches. 
Always considering that your honour has a drop of human 

milk in your noble breast, 

I am, 

Your Most 

C. Marikkar 

Pleased with the result of my ad, I wrote a hasty p.c. to 
Mr. Marikkar, offering him a hundred and twenty-five rupees 
a month, if | found his work satisfactory, and a lunch allow- 
ance of a rupee a day, on work days. I pointed out that 
there was a South Indian vegetarian hotel, within walking 
distance of my house, where, for eight annas, they loaded your 
banana-leaf plate with endless mounds of rice—as much as a 
man could carry—served with curds, melted ghee, rasams and 
vegetable curries. 

Though Safiya was against the extravagance of a secretary, 
on the initial success of my mania flapdoodles, as she called 
my masterworks, I performed convincingly for her benefit. 
There were undoubtedly many masterworks among my writings, 
Once properly double-spaced on my special onion skin, we 
should certainly be going places ! 

Safiya hissed between her teeth, something about the black 
crow—to him his young ones are golden birds—I was shame- 
lessly squandering her patrimony. 


Humble Servant, 
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* Ah, what is the use,’ she said at last. 
a pin and he will push in a pestle.’ 

The next morning Safiya and I were lounging in the 
verandah after breakfast, among her grandfather’s porcelain 
jardiniéres, when a magnificent figure of a man bore down 
upon us. Striding down the red gravel path, he stopped by 
the trellis of thunbergia, suddenly, as if petrified, and gazed 
upwards. Dash it, it was only the sunbirds that the fellow had 
found. They were hanging round the flowers in the garden, 
flowers themselves, counterpointed. The sheer impudence of 
the man irritated me—perhaps he had not seen us—still, here 
he was after a job, (it certainly was he) and he seemed to be 
in no hurry about it ! 

The feeling of irritation increased as he turned towards the 
house with an easy gesture, and marched down like a parading 
Sikh on Rajgrahi day. He was an impressive figure of six feet, 
in European clothes which seemed to ill suit him: handsome 
too, with big smouldering eyes, and a blue-black mop sleeked 
down with hair oil. 


“Let a man put in 


* Aiyah, | am Marikkar,’ he said in Tamil, salaaming—he 
must have guessed from my name that I was Tamil. He was 


a Southerner then. I had assumed right in writing to him 
about the vegetarian curry place. 

Marikkar was the very soul of efficiency. It was a pleasure 
to see him at work. He arrived punctually every morning 
before 9.30, and sitting at the desk on the verandah, worked 
at lightning speed on transcribing my MSS. He was a veritable 
copying machine. Never one mistake ! Gifted with the quick 
Indian eye that makes easy work of polo or field hockey, he 
transferred them, letter for letter, and word for word, on to 
his neat typescript. 

He often worked overtime to finish off the day’s work if 
I made further corrections. Safiya and I were delighted. The 
work progressed at a speed that was incredible, and our hopes 
soared. 


Then one morning Marikkar failed to show up. It was a 
few days before his monthly salary fell due. We were greatly 
worried. Perhaps he was ill and needed our help. So we 


sent him a telegram asking him to let us know if anything 
was the matter. 

That afternoon’s mail brought in a letter, and I knew from 
the familiar makeshift envelope that it was from Marikkar. 
I tore it open and we read the letter, nearly ripping it in two 
between us in our haste. This was what it said: 

Most Honoured Bara Sahib, 

When I offered you my hand I did it owing to idea of improving 
my status. Since then certain hopes have materialised, and today 
my fond uncle (RIP) has tendered his all to my jurisprudence. 
It is good tobacco land, so you can judge I can now look forward 
to old age for my two wives and myself, as well as a happy ending 
to my brother’s unfortunate issues, as well as my own. 

As to my justness to give you entire satisfaction, you are fully 
aware. I would still like to continue, but in these straits, my 
spirit won't brook mincing the matter. To begin with, dear master, 
I have been full of hankering for the familiar hearth and village 
sounds, owing to my disobedient mind wishes. Furthermore, 
throughout my adultery and minority, | have thought that my 
European education, learning Latin for example, has ill-equipped 
me for the life-struggle, and with all my soul-force I have thought 
to become a farmer in my native Madras State—a wish I can 
crown now, by a happy coincidence, with the myrtle-leaves of 
success. I am making plans to return to Madras by the end of 
the month, to which conclusion to this poor menial’s life, | hope 
your honour will add your encomiums by sending me a postal 
order by return for salary. It is thus | hope to serve my country 
and dependents, in ‘This March of Time ’—as the adage states. 

In conclusion, most honoured Father, I hope that heaven will 
bless you, and keep your powder dry for all emergencies. 

I am, 
Your Most Humble Servant, 
C. Marikkar 

Safiya and I were distressed. We wished we had got to 

know Marikkar better—or at least invited the fellow to lunch. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 14d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) 1d. 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH 
EDINBURGH? 


Tue Festival continues. This week on the 
dramatic side we have had A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream performed with a lavish use 
of accessories, of ballet and the Mendelssohn 
music. This was indeed primarily a p‘ctorial 
production. If anything was sacrificed, it 
was Shakespeare’s poetry (I noticed that the 
hounds of Theseus had lost their loving 
description: ‘My hounds are bred out of the 
Spartan kind’), but the eye and ear were 
amply satisfied. The eye particularly. Moira 
Shearer’s Titania was a delight to watch, 
though sometimes her voice seemcd a little 
light for the majesty of the part. The ballets, 
of course, gave her her chance and, partner- 
ing Robert Helpmann’s Oberon, she took it 
superbly. Mr. Helpmann made a_ fairly 
sinister fairy king, suggesting at times a bat 
rather than the dragon-fly which, | imagine, 
his glittcring winged costume was meant to 
recall. The playing of the other parts was 
highly polished: Philip Guard made a much 
less coy Puck than we generally get, while 
Stanley Holloway’s Bottom was all that Is to 
be expected from this actor (his ass’s head 
was a masterpiece of mechanical ingenuity). 
Yet, all in all, this was spectacle rather than 
drama, an enchanting spectacle, it is true, 
but not strictly dramatic in its effect. Robin 
and Christopher lronside who designed the 
costumes and set deserve much of the credit 
for its success—a success which from the 
point of view of the Shakespearean theatre 
might be regarded as a Pyrrhic victory. 


At the Gateway Theatre Robert Kemp’s 
new play The Other Dear Charmer strikes 
the one entirely Scottish note in the festival 
so far. Mr. Kemp recounts the story of 
Burns's platonic affair with Mrs. Nancie 
Maclehose (Clarinda), a precieuse (not 
entirely ridicule) who wishes to reform the 
poet and make him write after the approvedly 
genteel eighteenth-century standard. 
Admirers of this poet will probably feel that 
it is a good thing it all came to nothing. This 
play then presents us with Edinburgh in its 
golden age and very pleasantly it does it, 
The only trouble with it is a certain slowness 
about the first two acts which could probably 
be coped with by cutting. It receives very 
good playing from Tom Fleming who shows 
just the right amount of mingled rustic 
genius and rustic bad taste as Burns and 
Iris Russell who makes a terribly melting 
Clarinda. Lennox Milne also brings het 
talents to the study of a part which is 
essentially rather too small. One would 
have been glad to see more of her. 


Yet, however interesting these productions 
may be, they hardly provide that element of 
experimental daring which has been so sadly 
lacking in this year’s festival drama. The 
odd quarter of a million people who come 
to Edinburgh may possibly be glad to see 
Shakespeare and Thornton Wilder performed 
against the background of this impossibly 
beautiful town, but they will certainly not 
carry away with them any memories of a 





unique dramatic experience. Macbeth, A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Match- 
maker, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, The Other 
Dear Charmer—there is nothing particularly 
experimental about any of this. Surely 
audiences have the right to demand some- 
thing a little more stimulating from a festival 
of international reputation? Surely they 
have the right not to be fobbed off with pre- 
London productions or portentous trans- 
atlantic trivialities? No doubt the festival 
Organisers must watch the financial side of 
the question; no doubt they must choose 
some ‘safe’ productions: but, if Edinburgh 
is to offer more than a flat money-making 
cosmopolitanism, some more scope must 
be allowed for experiments and some more 
thought taken as to what those experiments 
shall be. At present, in the field of drama, 
there are no signs that the festival organisers 
are thinking more than twelve months ahead 
and fcw signs that they are thinking at all. 

An instance of this is the highly anomalous 
situation which prevails with regard to the 
dramatic ‘fringe’ of the festival or, as they 
are officially called, the additional entertain- 
ments. Every year there appear in Edinburgh 
various small companies, amateur or pro- 
fessional, from universities or drama groups, 
club theatres or community associations, 
who put on plays in a variety of settings not 
adapted for the purpose with no official 
assistance and (for some years at any rate) 
with a certain amount of active discourage- 
ment from the festival authorities. Now it so 
happens that this yearly effort by young 
companies is one of the most stimulating 
aspects of the festival and one which, with 
a little imaginative encouragement could 
develop into an annual event of the highest 
importance for the British theatre. This year, 
for example, we have seen a production of 
Auden and Isherwood’s The Dog Beneath the 
Skin by the Oxford Theatre Group which 
was a good deal more exciting than anything 
in the official programme. This dramatic 
Candide of the Thirties has stood the test 
of time better than one would have thought: 
its chromium-plated satire retains much of 
its glitter, though, curiously enough, the more 
lyrical passages (particularly the poetry of 
the choruses) do seem a little dated. Its 
success in the claustrophobic atmosphere of 
Riddle’s Court (a wynd off the High Street) 
owed much to Patrick Dromgoole’s intelli- 
gent and professional production and to 
sheer hard work on the part of the cast. At 
George Heriot’s School is another Oxford 
company presenting Edward 2 and Ralph 
Roister Doister, The first of these is handi- 
capped by an over-large stage and insufficient 
extras to fillit; on the other hand, the playing 
of individual parts was creditable and the 
crowning in Westminster Abbey at the end 
very well done. The London Club Theatre 
Group are presenting a new satirical play: 
Love and Lunacy by Peter Philip, in which 
love, politics and Jungian symbolism are 
inextricably and not too happily mingled. 
The first qualification for a satirical play 
is that it should be genuinely satirical. 
Lacking all bite, Love and Lunacy was not 
saved even by the relatively high standard of 
he production and acting. At the Pleasancet 
Church there is Joseph Chiari’s new verse 
play Mary Stuart. M. Chiari gives us an 





idealised portrait of Mary which Contrasts 
too strongly perhaps with his Tealistig 
presentation of Elizabeth of England, The 
play suffers from lack of pace and from an 
insufficiently architectonic conception of 
history, but many of the scenes are effectiyg 

particularly that between Mary and John 
Knox—and Catherine Lacey makes a con- 
vincing tragedy queen. 

There are many more productions on the 
‘fringe’ of the festival this year, but it would 
be impossible to deal with thera all. Of 
course, their standard varies both from year 
to year and from company to company, but 
enough has already been said to make it clear 
that the ostracism with which they are cop. 
fronted by the festival authorities is, to say 
the least, quite undeserved. Amateur and 
club theatre productions may be good of 
bad, but there is no necessity for the festival 
to accept responsibility for their standard, 
All that is required is some acknowledgement 
that it is a good thing that they should 
continue to exist, some recognition of what 
they add to the festival as a whole. Surely 
it would do no harm (it would cost very little 
indeed) to appoint some kind of liaison 
officer to smoothe out the problems which 
they inevitably encounter while putting on 
their performances. Surely a prize might 
even be offered for the best ‘fringe’ produc. 
tion? What is intolerable is that the authori 
ties should give these young companies the 
impression that their earnest contributions 
to the festival are unwanted. 

But this blindness to the potentialities of 
the ‘fringe’ movement is only one example 
(there are many others) of a deadening 
insensitivity which makes itself felt only too 
frequently at this festival. What do the 
directors and organisers take the function 
of a festival to be? Is it merely a rather crude 
device to draw tourists to Edinburgh? Oris 
it an attempt to achieve something creative 
in the arts? Sooner or later this question 
will have to be answered, and, when the 
moment comes, those responsible for the 
biggest international festival in these islands 
might well reflect that, unless some effort 
is made to put a little life and novelty into 
the official programme, the visitors who 
throng Prince’s Street will no longer find it 
worth their while to come. 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 


FESTIVAL MUSIC 

ParT of the orchestral policy, as far as there 
is any, at Edinburgh this year has been an 
emphasis on radio groups. All three foreign 
orchestras invited belong to this category— 
those of the Danish State Radio, the 
Nordwestdeutscher Rundfunk and the Radio 
diffusion Frangaise. Working principally in 
the broadcasting studio, radio orchestras in 
general have not paid so much attention to 
the cultivation of sheer tone-quality as the 
great public orchestras (although studio 
conditions have not influenced the Phil 
harmonia Orchestra, founded for recording 
but now one of the ‘glamorous’ orchestras 
of Europe, and engaged at Edinburgh again 
for the third week of the festival to give sit 
very ordinary programmes whose festi¥ 
quality lies solely, and to that extent rathet 
unworthily, in the combined names 
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Philharmonia, Karajan and Cantelli. The 
radio orchestras make little attempt to 
compete at this sort of thing, but often 
compensate by more adventurous pro- 
gramme-planning. The nearest in style 
among these three to the glossily groomed 
orchestras was the French, which was, in 
keeping, the least bold in its choice of works 
_tamiliar Ravel and Roussel, and repertory 
works—but fairly justified itself by the 
brilliance, fullness and smoothness of its 
tone and its exuberant but superbly con- 
trolled execution of Charles Munch's 
stimulating interpretations. 

The Danes of course brought quantities of 
Nielsen, and probably won some ground for 
him among the sceptical with the Clarinet 
Concerto, one of his last works, both highly 
original, which may be said of much of his 
music, and strongly designed, which may not. 
This was at the last of their four concerts, 
for chamber orchestra, throughout which 
Mogens W6 dike secured beautifully finished 
playing Three other conductors took charge 
in turn of their full concerts, the first of 
which opened the festival. In this, in spite of 
acompetent and musicianly performance of 
Prokofiev's Fifth Symphony, neither the 
orchestra nor Erik Tuxen its chief conductor 


made a great impression. The German 
orchestra’s three programmes, all con- 


ducted by Schmidt-Isserstedt, were a slightly 
too catholic mixture of war-horses and un- 
familiar modern music (including Strav- 
insky’s Symphony 1945, finely played), 
calculated to have a different section of the 
audience restless in each work. 

Most enterprising of all the orchestras is 
the Scottish National, which although hardly 
to be denied a place in the festival even on 
its own terms, chosen to deserve it 
doubly by playing at its two concerts, 
Mahler’s neglected and magnificent Fifth 
Symphony and Schoenberg's gigantic Gur- 
relieder. This last turned out in fact only a 
gigantic flop, from the composer's over- 
ambitious immaturity, but the enterprise was 
Jaudable. To the Hallé Orchestra goes the 


has 


credit of giving the only major first per- 
formance of the festival, Wordsworth’s 
Fourth Symphony, but a minor novelty 


figured in each of two concerts organised in 
connection with the International Music 
Council’s conference Music and Youth. The 
first, Alan Rawsthorne’s Practical Cats, a 
setting of several of the Eliot verses for 
speaker and orchestra, commissioned for the 
festival and given by Alvar Lidell and the 
BBC Scottish, misfires badly as the ‘enter- 
tamment for children’ that it aims to be, or 
indeed as anything else. The other, com- 
mussioned by the International Music 
Council, was Boris Blacher’s Two Jnventions 
for orchestra attractive, substantial and 
difficult pieces played with astounding ease 


and assurance by the National Youth 
Orchestra under Jean Martinon. 

With, in addition to all this, morning 
chamber orchestral music by the Jacques 


Orchestra and the Zurich Collegium Musi- 
cum, there can be no complaint of lack of 
Variety in the orchestral programme. Whether 
there is not too much variety and too little 


homogencity is a question that has been 
asked every September now for eight years. 
Last year’s attempt to string all the concerts 
somehow on to some tenuous thread has been 


abandoned, so the festival has obviously 
decided that there is not. And perhaps it is 
hot so important as critics are apt to believe. 
Because we have to experience the festival 
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whole, we want the whole, like the parts, 
to be a work of art. But the public generally 
has neither the opportunity nor the inclina- 
tion to experience it all, and perhaps a 
hotch-potch of good things is all that a 
festival need be. 

COLIN MASON 


CINEMA 


The High and the Mighty. (Warner.) 
Green Scarf. (Plaza.) 


The 


IT is a fine old idea to gather up a handful of 
incongruous persons, stick them in a place 
from which they cannot escape, threaten 
them with death and then see what happens. 
It is a fine old idea, but it needs fine new 
treatment, and in The High and the Mighty 
this is not forthcoming. Ernest Gann is an 
admirable novelist, but turned loose on the 
screenplay of his book he seems to have lost 
all touch with reality, his characters emerging 
as stock stage types painted in colours you 
can see a mile away. Never can an aero- 
plane have contained so many unattractive 
people. An old floozie, Claire Trevor, a 
younger One in full fighting rig, Jan Sterling, 
a bickering millionairess, Laraine 1): y, an 
ageing playboy, David Brian, a ixgolo- 
maniacal producer, Robert Newton, a 
magnate with persecution mania and a gun, 
Sidney Blackmer, and a jolly joker, Phil 
Harris. There is also a honeymoon couple, 
an Italian fisherman, a cripple and a Chinese 
lady addicted to clichés, but although these, 
thank goodness, have no troubles to relate 
in flashbacks they do not, even so, come 
under the heading of normal passengers. It 
is a pity that on the air liner’s plushy seats 
Mr. Gann did not see fit to strew a few 
people like you. This would have added a 
faint air of plausibility to a picture which, 
behind the pilot’s door at any rate, is pure 
dramatic ham. In the cockpit matters are 
much improved, for there we have John 
Wayne and Robert Stark concentrating on 
the problem of steering their damaged ship 
home, too busy sending out messages to 
coastguards, too harassed to worry about 
their souls. Here there are real men and to 
them our hearts respond. Were it not for 
these semi-documentary scenes, which the 
director, William Wellman, has seized upon 
with glee, the film, along with its passengers, 
could with advantage, continue its descent 
into the Pacific. 


* * - 


When a French author accused of murder- 
ing an American on a transatlantic liner 
turns out to be blind, deaf and dumb, it is 
difficult to prevent one’s mind from speculat- 
ing on matters irrelevant to the plot, and 
in Green Scarf, ably directed as it ts by 
George More O’Ferrall, interest’ which 
should be centred on the crime is drawn, 
with a thousand questions on its lips, to the 
Helen Keller aspect of the case. Although 
Michael Redgrave as the counsel tor the 
defence, disguised almost beyond recogni- 
tion behind a barrier of beard and bread 
crumbs, gives a wonderful performance of 
bumbling one is constantly 
anxious to return to Leo Genn who, as a 
teacher of blind deaf mutes, offers teasingly 
brief glimpses of his methods for overcoming 
the giant obstacles in his path, One would 
like this film to make up its mind whethet 
it is a detective story or a documentary on the 
physically handicapped. Keiron Moore as 
the unusually disabled hero is as good as he 
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can be, hands alone, however expressive 
they may be, being inadequate to convey 
more than a fraction of a soul’s torment} 
and Ann Todd, as his wife, is good in a quiet, 
limited way. Yet somehow, in spite of the 
goodness of everyone concerned the film, 
taken from a novel by Guy des Cars, is 
unsatisfactory, too full of question marks to 
be credible, too undecided as to its purpose. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


TELEVISION and RADIO 


THE menace which the competition of tele- 
vision offers to the live theatre is far more 
real than the now distant and all but for- 
gotten fear that the broadcasting of concerts 
would empty the concert-halls. Already it is 
alleged that a distressing mortality rate 
amongst provincial repertory companies in 
England is due to television Here in 
Scotland the theatre, and particularly the 
repertory theatre, has never been more 
flourishing. But then television has obstin- 
ately, and in my view understandably, failed 
to catch on in Scotland. Moreover the 
passion for the real live theatre and for the 
theatre movement is with us still compara- 
tively new and ardent. Nevertheless the 
threat to the stage from television, as its 
range spreads, is one which the theatre all 
over these islands will have to face and, it 
is to be hoped, with the help of the BBC, 
overcome. 

The Wonder, as seen from the stage of the 
Theatre Royal, Bristol, was an unexpectedly 
successful example of what the BBC can do 
to interest its television audiences in the real 
theatre. | say ‘unexpectedly’ 
almost extinct eighteenth-century piece by a 
forgotten authoress does not sound a likely 
choice for such an endeavour. But no, 
Susanna Centlivre’s two-hundred-year-old 
comedy came over on the air with sparkle 
and life. It was the real thing, the real 
theatre; and one could almost smell the 
grease-paint through the screen. As such it 
succeeded. My own small private 
research panel reports also that The Wonder 
rather more than held the attention ot some 
viewers who have hardly been in a 


becuuse an 


listener- 


evel 


theatre in their lives. It did so, not only 
because the story and situations were so 
amusing, and because in the acting and 
presentation there was much gusto, but 


because in seeing the ‘real stage’ in their own 
homes these non-theatre-going viewers were 
looking at something rich and strange. It 
is perhaps a pity that in an attempt to add 


to that richness and stangeness we were 
shown members of an imaginary eighteenth- 
century audience in the stage-box Lhis 
unnecessary device reduced rather than 


increased the illusion of reality—the reality 
of the theatre. 

The grey and grim weather which has up 
to date enveloped Edinburgh lightencd tor a 
few brief hours and allowed us to see what 
is from the television point of view the most 
spectacular contribution to the Festival, the 
Tattoo. It was an odd experience to sit in my 
own home in that city, by the open windows 
through which there flowed the sights and 
sounds from the illuminated Castle esplanade 
during one of our rarely splendid Northern 
evenings, and then to turn and see the whole 
display concentrated into the small square of 
my television screen. It came well; 
and the commentator, James Buchan, spoke 
his piece simply and to good effect. 

MORAY MCLAREN 


ove 
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SHOULD CHURCHES BE SAVED? 


Sir,—Mr. John Betjeman unfortunately mis- 
represented the facts when he wrote last week 
of ‘the Bishop of Ripon’s determination to 
pull down the beautiful eighteenth century 
church of Holy Trinity, Leeds.’ 

The Bishop (now in America) acts in these 
matters as Chairman of the Diocesan Pastoral 
Committee, a representative and statutory 
body of clergymen and laymen, set up under 
a Measure of the Church Assembly, and 
charged with the duty of making the best 
possible provision for the cure of souls in the 
diocese in the light of prevailing conditions. 
There are many difficult problems in the city 
of Leeds due to the movement of population 
and the creation of large new housing estates, 
and in its survey of these problems as they 
affect the Church the Pastoral Committee was 
bound to question the necessity for the exis- 
tence of three or four churches near the 
centre of the city, all less than a mile from 
each other, and all drawing their congrega- 
tions from outside their own parishes. 

Holy Trinity is one of these churches, and 
it stands on an extremely valuable site in the 
midst of shops. Two or three people at a time 
are generally to be found inside it on week- 
days, and it is attended on Sundays by a small 
eclectic congregation. Anyone acquainted 
with Church life in Leeds knows that it is 
nonsense tc compare it with St. Martins-in- 
the-Fields. There is nothing done at Holy 
Trinity which could not equally well be 
catered for at one of the other churches near 
at hand—St. John the Evangelist, New Brig- 
gate, for instance, reputed to be the finest 
Restoration parish church in the country. In 
these circumstances the Pastoral Committee 
must inquire whether the best possible use is 
being made of all our resources, and to ex- 
plore the possibility of taking down Holy 
Trinity and selling the site in order to provide 
funds for churches to be built where the 
people are now living. It is this suggestion 
which is being considered by the Church 
Commissioners, and our only determination 
is to arrive at the wisest solution of the 
problems which confront the Church in Leeds. 

These are domestic matters, and I am sorry 
that Mr. John Betjeman has made it necessary 
for me to write about them at some length, in 
fairness to the Bishop. But there is a wider 
principle involved. The wish to preserve Holy 
Trinity church for its undoubted architectural 
interest and merit is a natural one, but to wish 
to keep it for this reason alone is to shirk 
reality, and to ignore the spiritual and pastoral 
needs of the population as a whole. The 
Church of England is fortunate in possessing 
some beautiful buildings, but to be true to 
her mission she must always be less con- 
cerned with buildings than with people. The 
Historic Churches Preservation Trust and the 
Central Council for the Care of Churches 
do valuable work in connection with the 
repair and maintenance of the buildings, but 
it is disquieting to find that officials of these 
bodies seem obliged, automatically and with- 
out further inquiry, to lodge a protest when a 
proposal for pastoral re-organisation is made 
which affects a church of antiquarian or other 
interest. Do they think that considerations 
of architecture must necessarily and always 
have preference over the cure of souls? Do 
‘they not credit the responsible people in the 
dioceses, and even Archdeacons, with a desire 


A, 


to keep our lovely old churches wherever 
possible and practicable ? 

The Church would lay herself open to criti- 
cism, and would seriously impair the effective- 
ness of any appeal for new money, if she 
failed to use to the best advantage the assets 
which already lie to hand, and that is pre- 
cisely what we are seeking to do in the present 
instance.—-Yours faithfully, 

C. O. ELLISON 
(The Archdeacon of Leeds). 


Wetherby Vicarage, Yorkshire 


Sir,—Really Mr. Betjeman begs a very big 
question in *A Spectator’s Notebook” last 
week. I do not know the Rector of Sandwich, 
who has charge of all three of Sandwich’s 
churches. I do not know if the other two 
are full of devout worshippers Sunday by 
Sunday, and much used for private prayer 
and public worship on a weekday. That 
surely would be the best witness to God 
among us. But if the Rector of Sandwich 
proclaims God's word to a few people only; 
if his church accounts are hard to balance 
because of the paucity of congregations and 
givers; if he is to decide whether, on the one 
hand, to spend much of his life looking after 
dead stones, or on the other hand, caring for 
living people; then the more beautiful. the 
stones, the harder it Is to decide in favour 
of the care of the people. 

All over our country churches are standing, 
ruined quickly by bombs, or slowly by beetles, 
and not rebuilt or repaired because not enough 
people are interested. The Historic Churches 
Fund will provide a temporary palliative, but 
the return of large congregations would sce 
them all rebuilt and repaifed. An unused 
church bears no better witness to God than 
a museum.-—Yours faithfully, 

W. H. OLDAKER 


Milner Court, Sturry, Canterbury 


DID MOSCOW LOOSEN THE 
SHACKLES ? 


Sir,—Is it entirely accurate to describe the 
events in the Soviet cultural world of just 
under a year ago as a ‘ perceptible loosening 
of the ideological shackles,’ to use your own 
phrase in last week’s Notes of the Week. 

A careful reading of the key articles and 
statements leaves a pretty clear impression 
in my mind at least—that the only real 
changes were superstructural, if I may resort 
to Marxist idiom. Ehrenburg in October, 
1953, asked for writing to be less directed and 
more from the heart, but the framework was 
still that of Socialist Realism and the object 
of writing, or composing, or painting was still 
that of furthering the movement towards 
Communism, as Ehrenburg, Khachaturian and 
others made clear, Zhdanovism may have 
been modificd, but it was never intended to 
be abandoned. 

What did happen, in my opinion, was that 
certain writers interpreted the modified new 
line wrongly. Among these were Pomeran- 
tsev, whose article on sincerity in literature 
caused so much of the trouble, and Tvardov- 
sky (not Barovsky, as you say) who, as editor- 
in-chief of Novy Mir, offered Pomerantsev 
the hospitality of his columns to express ideas 
which were later to be condemned as heresies. 
These heresies occurred in spite of the 
‘ideological shackles’ and not because they 
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were removed. This was made clear by a 
number of official statements and actions 
culminating in the expulsion of Tvardovsky 
on August 17. 

From the voluminous material available on 
this most important matter, I cannot agree 
with your contention that the hoo-haa arose 
from Khrushchev’s need to assert himself 
rather than any real shortcomings. The only 
substantial hierarchical statement Outside 
editorials came from Malenkov in his report 
to the nineteenth Party Congress two years 
ago. His criticisms then have since been jp. 
voked by protagonists in the current contro. 
versy, but I have not seen any evidence that 
Khrushchev as such has played any role— 
Yours faithfully, 

JOHN CLEWS 
44 Tavistock Square, W.C1 


[The interpretation of all developments 
inside Russia can, of course, only be a matter 
of opinion. But the theory that Khrushchey 
is in the ascendant and is needing to assert 
himself, advanced in last week's issue, is based 
on evidence outside the literary sphere to 
which Mr. Clewes refers.-Editor, Spectator] 


THE CRISIS 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
Sir,—Recent correspondence has confirmed 
my impression that many even well-educated 
people are unaware of the legality of con- 
fessions in the Church of England. The law 
of the land, according to Halsbury’s Laws of 
England, vol. xi, is quite clear on this point, 
Voluntary confessions can and should be 
heard; but compulsory confessions are illegal, 

This agrees with the Church’s teaching; cf, 
Matthew xvi. 19, xviii 18; John xx. 23 (which 
is quoted at the supreme moment of a priest's 
ordination over him); cf. the end of the first 
Long Exhortation in the Communion Service, 
the prayer of Absolution in the Office for the 
Visitation of the Sick and the rubric imme- 
diately preceding it. 

Any priest who tells, for instance, a Con- 
firmation candidate that he or she must make 
a confession, is acting wrongly; so also is 
any priest who refuses to teach that this 
means of grace is always available, if needed. 

This is no * party’ matter. An increasing 
number of members of the Church of 
England of all * parties’ are recognising that 
confession is good for the soul. Here ts no 
“modern Romanising tendency’ at work but 
something as old at least as the Prayer Book, 
The vital difference between us and _ the 
Roman Catholics is that to us confession is 
voluntary, to them it is compulsory: another 
difference is that we can choose ‘a discreet 
and learned minister,” they must go to the 
parish priest or the one appointed.—Yours 
faithfully, 

C. S.C. WILLIAMS 
Durrington, Sussex 


Sir,—In his pointed letter last week Mr. J. A. 
Kensit, who states that he was on the platiorm 
at the Protestant meeting, denies that the 
cauliflower which Sir Compton Mackenzie 
alleges that he threw at the platform and 
struck Colonel Saunderson, reached its target 
at all. As Mr. Kensit was on the platform 
and Sir Compton was some distance away, it 
appears that the assailant. on this and other 
heads, owes an honourable apology. May it 
be suggested that an unmeaning cauliflower 
was an ill-selected projectile and that an apple 
of discord would have been a more congruous 
article of offence. 
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‘Pure Knowledge 


IN THIS AGE OF TECHNOLOGY, unceasing scientific re- 
search is the nation’s best guarantee of a prosperous 
future. To compete on the markets of a rapidly changing 
world, Industry must make full use of Science, both to 
improve its established products and to develop new 
ones. It is not enough, however, to concentrate on 
immediate practical problems. There must also be a 
continual advance in man’s knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of nature. Aware of the importance of 
research to an efficient concern, I.C.I. spends £7,500,000 
a year on research and development. Part of this 
substantial sum goes to pay for fundamental research in 
the laboratories of I.C.I.’s manufacturing Divisions, and 
the company has also established laboratories at Welwyn 
in Hertfordshire where its scientists can carry on the 
long-term investigation of fundamental problems without 


any regard to immediate commercial considerations. 


The results of such research are published and thus 
made available to the entire nation. 

In the advancement of pure Science, however, the 
spearhead is—and must remain—the Universities. For 
that reason I.C.I. gives them support, both material and 
financial. There are 92 I.C.I. research fellowships— 
worth more than £73,000 a year—at 11 British Univer- 
sities. These are open to graduates of any race, 
religion or nationality, and are awarded by the Univer- 
sities entirely at their own discretion. I.C.I. also 
provides funds, amounting to about £100,000 a year, 
to help Universities in various other ways, including the 
provision of chemicals and apparatus for research 
purposes. Such contributions bring benefit not only to 
I.C.I. but to the whole community, and help Britain to 
maintain that leadership in Science which alone can 


secure her competitive efficiency. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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Mr. F. G. Baring, in his somewhat naive 
letter, declares that these controversial issues 
must inevitably provoke a strong measure of 
disagreement from Anglo-Catholics. That 
goes without saying and one may suggest that 
those offended have the opportunity of 
defending themselves—if they can. He also 
states, with an air of omniscience, that there 
is no evidence whatever that the Thirty-nine 
articles have been set at nought. I am afraid 
that Mr. Baring must be in the habit of clos- 
ing his eyes and shutting his ears against what 
must surely impinge upon the organs of all 
those people who endeavour to keep an open 
mind. 

I quite expected that the meaningful and 
magic word, sacerdotal, would make its 
appearance, and, behold, it is there. Protes- 
tants, and by that is meant all Evangelicals, 
a name which appears to be next door to 
anathema to High-Church folk, hold that 
Grace and Favour are open to all and do not 
mediate per Sacerdotem. The fact is that the 
Anglo-Catholics have the feeling that they 
are the chosen people, that only they are on 
the sign-posted road to the celestial city and 
that Evangelicals spend themselves stumbling 
along ill-defined and murky by-ways. 

May I say, with all respect to those who 
differ, that | happen to be one of the many, 
1 believe, who, while owning allegiance to 
the Prayer Book, a compilation of devotional 
beauty, cannot appreciate the intoning of the 
Service even from the tongue of the most 
accomplished cleric—there are others. 
Furthermore, why should a certain part of 
the liturgy be rendered in the natural voice 
and another part be intoned? When I dis- 
cussed this with a devout Churchman he 
suggested that the words are clearer and carry 
better when so uttered. When I suggested 
that such a decided advantage would apply 
to the delivery of the sermon silence ensued 

Yours faithfully, 

W IAMES 
W.2 


Lancaster Gate, 


THE COCKNEY RENAISSANCi 


Sin,—Fuller treatment of the Cockney 
Renaissance could not be expected in so 
short an essay as Mr. Chilworth’s: but one 
cannot but feel that he might have mentioned 
Leigh Unt's translation of the Paolo and 
Francesca incident from Dante, which rises 
at one point superior even to the brilliant 
Lallans version by Mr. Tom Scott-—-when 
Unt translates tutto tremante by ‘all of a 
tremble.’ And I for one, would have liked to 
have seen some reference to Enley, with his 
vivid ‘It's up the spout and Charlie Wag’ 
from Villon, and his rendering of * Madonna 
mia’ by * Missus mine." 

A cheap propaganda point is sometimes 
made of the fact that Uggins’s real name 
might be regarded as not pure Cockney. Mr. 
Chilworth doubtless did not think it worth 
stooping to anticipate these disingenuous 
sneers. But perhaps it is worth pointing out 
once again to ignorant carpers that Professor 
Boocoprides’s researches have established that 
a Londoner by sentiment and adoption has 
is much right as the old Cockney families 
to wear the pearlies, 

These are minor points. The main 
for this letter is to draw your attention to 
n even more pregnant development. Several 
of us, without abating our admiration for the 
Makars and the Mob, feel that it is time to 
go further and to apply their principles to 
the language as a whole. Only the earliest 
experiments have yet been made, but our 
intention is, as these movements have done 


reason 
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on a smaller scale, to replace the bastard 
‘Standard’ English with a rich idiom drawn 
from every dialect in these islands. Our main 
principle is to avoid the worn coinage of 
present speech: if all the available dialects 
past and present use the same word as stan- 
dard English, why then we must go back to 
the Anglo-Saxon—just as the Makars, finding 
that all Scottish dialects use the word ‘air,’ 
have triumphantly resurrected the Anglo- 
Saxon ‘lift. Alternatively it may be 
necessary to exercise the poet's right to coin 
a word of suitable tanginess, especially where 
rhyme makes this desirable. These researches 
are only beginning to bear fruit, as in my 
own version of Macaulay’s ‘The Armada ’"— 
*T’Harmaidder’ — which begins: *Och 
wotcher ! Tykes vot wunsch ter eeiir crackt 
oop ahrr iligint Hangelant.. None of us 


doubts that MHanglic will supersede its 
anaemic rival. Only weak-kneed renegades 
and ‘East Bostonians’ would oppose it.— 


Yours faithfully, 
MAHMUD FEINSTEIN 
Tangier. 


SCOTTISH ROYAL COMMISSION 


Sir,—I find your recent articles and letters 
on this subject perplexing. May I quote ? 
* ... even if,” wrote Mr. R. E. Muirhead in 


his letter in your issue of August 20, ‘the 
whole 71 Scots MPs were returned as Scottish 
Nationalists “ 

‘Why,’ asks Mr. David Bond in your issue 
of August 27, ‘if Scottish Nationalism is so 
powerful and popular a force . . . is there not 
a solid phalanx of Scottish Nationalist MPs 
at Westminster ?’ 

An ignorant reader might be forgiven for 
drawing the inference that even if there are 
not at present 71 Scottish Nationalist MPs 
there are perhaps a score; or a dozen; or one 
or two; or at least that recent electoral results 
have indicated a fair prospect of there being 


one or two. What are the facts? There 
are no Scottish Nationalist Members. There 
has only been one; he was elected at a bye- 


election near the end of the first Churchill 
government and lost his seat in the general 
election of 1945. At that general election, I 
believe. the Scottish Nationalists won 30,000 
votes for eight candidates, losing six deposits. 
In the general election of 1950 they obtained 
13,000 votes for eight candidates and lost 
all their deposits. In the last general election 
they saved only one deposit. 

This seems to me a poor record for a move- 
ment which, since Sir Compton Mackenzie 
tells us it returned him as Rector of ‘Glas- 
gow University in 1931, has had a reason- 
able time in which to work on public opinion. 
It may seem to many people besides myself 
that a good—if not terribly romantic—way for 
Sir Compton Mackenzie's young Scottish 
patriots to begin to express their national 


aspirations would be to save a few more 
deposits. 
As a Whitehall civil servant who mildly 


distrusts romantic gestures I enclose my card 
and sign myself.—Yours faithfully, 
DEAD HAND 
POETS OF THE FIFTIES 
Sir,—-Mr. Hartiey’s long and 
article, ‘Poets of the Fifties, more 
issues than he perhaps realises. Certainly 
the ‘new movement’ in poetry has its roots 
in the Thirties, inasmuch as Empson and 


thoughtful 


raises 


Auden were poets of that decade, but I would 
suggest that its affinities with the romanti- 
cism of the Forties are still a lot closer than 
Mr. Hartley suspects, 


1954 


The best poetry of the Twenties ang 
Thirties was very much concerned with 
kind of world the poet found himself jiy 
in: The Waste Land, The Cantos, the 
Yeats, most of Auden, all these show ag 
attempt to see the world through some Widg 
frame of reference, whether historical, Cub 
tural or political. With the advent of Neds 
romanticism the frame was thrown away, of 
reduced to a peep-hole. Poetry became Withs 
drawn and private: ‘the obscure rey 
of the inward gaze,” in fact. And despite the 
recent spectacular changes in technique an 
theory about poetry, I cannot see that the 
Fifties have brought any major alteration ig 
the content. ‘ The subjects .. . are the usual 


ones,” writes Mr. Hartley, ‘love, nat 
literature.’ (Is literature so * usual,’ one might 
ask parenthetically. One of the least em 


couraging things about the new school js thy 
tendency to treat the subjects of the English 
Honours course as a rich vein of poet [I 
material.) Well, one can think of othery 
especially for the tight-lipped, didactic, res 
lutely non-lyrical kind of writing now jg 
fashion. Though the tone of voice is mor 
public, the gaze is still inward, confined tg 
the study or the bedroom. The emphasis ha 
mereiy shifted from the heart to the head, og 
from the viscera to the cerebrum. 

What is most needed in poetry at the 
moment, I would suggest, is the recovery of [J 
a certain historical sense, and a willingnes 
to attempt public themes, though not necep 





sarily political ones. A careful concern with 
‘tone,’ firm restraint, technical virtuosity, ar 
all very well, but these are secondary com 
siderations, the ‘How’ rather than the 
‘What.’ One is forced to echo Mr. Roy 
Campbell's famous question, and ask * Where's 
the bloody horse ? Yours faithfully, 


~ 


BERNARD BERGONZI 
70 Sandrock Road, Sf 13 
THE ROAD TO HEAVEN 
Sir,-Mr. Townsend in his letter to you last 
week headed ‘The Road to Heaven, ha 
produced perhaps unconsciously a very neat 
commentary on conditions today 
‘The poor man in his castle, 
The rich man at his gate’ !—Yours faith 
fully, 
FE. L. PEMBERTON 
5 Kines Avenue, Parkstone, Dorset 
SNAKES ALIVE 
Sir, —Your Canadian correspondent, Mf, | 


W. R. Hibbard, (Spectator, July 23) appeatt 
to be unaware of the fact that the snake be 
encountered in Quebec Province and calls 4 
* spotted adder’ was more probably the ham 
less Eastern Garter-Snake (Thamnophis 5 
sirtalis), one of the many ovoviviparous species 
that produce their young alive. Consequently, 
it is not surprising that when the boys 
‘bashed’ and ‘mangled’ a pregnant female 
the young emerged from her body Similat : 
occurrences with the British adder or vip? 7 
have often been reported. The name * Spotted 
Adder’ is loosely applied to several ef} 
laying species such as the Eastern Milk-Snake | 
(Lampropeltis doliata triangulum). Reports | 
about snakes swallowing their young fe 
quently begin with ‘about sixty years 60 
or ‘ when I was a boy,’ and may be attributed 
to faulty observation, as for example a lang) 
snake seen dining off a small one, oT to tht) 
tricks which the years play with our memorits 
—Yours faithfully, 
A LOVERIDG 

Museum of Comparative Zoologfy 

Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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THE GIYASSA : The Nile 


was the national highway of 
Egypt long before oxen drew 
carts or men went on horse- 
back and even to-day in the 
face of competition from all forms of 
modern transport, the great river is 
still the cheapest means of transport- 


ing goods to and from the coast. The 


giyassa, the boat most commonly used 


for this purpose, varies in size but 
averages seventy-five feet in length. 
Like some ninety per cent of the craft 
in use on the Nile to-day it is a sailing 
vessel and carries a crew of two or 
three, the captain being frequently the 
owner as well. The cargo is stowed in 
the bottom of the boat and often rises 
above the bulwarks: a familiar sight is 
a giyassa piled high with earthenware 
jars, another typical load might 
include cotton, sugar cane and fer- 
tilizers. Our branches in Egypt are 
particularly well placed to answer 
your questions on market conditions, 


or local commercial undertakings. 
Please address your initial enquiries 


to our Intelligence Department, 


54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


- (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 











A new view of TI 
isolates a modern truth: today we live TI. 
Jet pilots need TI; great liners plough the seas TT. 
The doctor plunges ‘Tl into his patient’s arm 
The housewife cooks and washes up TI. Travel by 
bicycle or bus is TI travel. Sportsmen play ‘TL. 
Consider any constructional or engineering 
project and you are considering some part, or part 
of a part, that is TI. Pre-fabricated sections ; 


steel or wroug 


ht aluminium: precision tubes of every 


sort and size; pressure vessels: rolling mills, electrical 





equipment—all this is TI territory. 

Each of TI’s manv manufacturing companies 

has a mind and ideas of its own, but behind all of 
them are the combined skills and experiences of the 


many trades TI follows. 





TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 TRAFALGAR 5633 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 235 
Report by J. M. Cohen 


The usual prize was offered for a translation 
in similar form of the following sonnet by 
Jacques Grévin: 


Nous disons que le Rois ne demandant que 


guerre, 

Quwils y prennent plaisir, et que nous ce 
pendant, 

Comme pauvres vassaux, en portons le 
tourmant, 


Et eux ce quwils font cest pour le monde 
acquerre. 

Quand il fait mauvais temps, et qu'on oit 

le tonnerre 
Grumeler pesle-mesle au Ciel, subitement 
La faute est sur le Ciel remise entierement; 
Si le bled ne vaut rien, on accuse la terre. 
Nous ne voulos jamais nostre faict 
accuser, 
Nous savons assez bien de l’'autruy deviser, 
Et sur le magistrat nos propres maux 
remettre. 
Qui ne scauroit, bon Dieu! que la guerre 
et la mort, 
La ravine des eaux, et famine, ne sort 
Sinon que des pechez, que nous 
commettre? 

I wonder if many of the competitors 
thought of reading a poem or two by some 
English contemporary of Grévin’s before 
attempting a solution. Samuel Daniel 
would have been a good choice, and he 
would have helped to solve the problem of 
language, which seemed to have flummoxed 
so many. 

Let others sing of knights and paladins 

In aged accents and untimely words; 
Paint shadows in imaginary lines, 

Which well the reach of their high wit 

records.... 

Such is the opening of one of his best-known 
sonnets in the modernised spelling that was 
generally accepted until only a few years 
ago. But some competitors seem to have 
fallen into what [ should call the Chatterton 
trap. Beginning with mock-antique spelling, 
they quickly lapse into those ‘aged accents’ 
that are not only ‘untimely,’ but suggest no 
known time at all. 

Between Iris St. Hill Mousley and H. A. C. 
Evans I found it extremely hard to decide. 
Mr. Evans attempted the bolder solution, 
and built his octet entirely on two rhymes, 
but this at the expense of a certain weakness 
in the endings of lines six and seven. It is 
because of this weakness that I have placed 
him second, with a mere £1 to console him, 
and awarded Iris St. Hill Mousley the first 
prize, with the lion’s share of £3. She has 
adhered closely to the original, and written a 
poem that seems to catch the somewhat 
solemn accents of the Huguenot poet most 
successfully. Her opening is stately, and her 
second quatrain does not seem to lose any- 
thing by its change of rhymes. 

I have awarded a third prize of £1 to 
P.A.T. O'Donnell for a very pleasing poem 
which remains a little too far from the 
original to justify a higher place. 

Among those who deserve mention are 
Kenneth S. Kitchin, W. Bernard Wake and 
D.L.L. Clarke. 


OSONS 


PRIZES 
(IRIS ST, HILL MOUSLEY) 
’Tis said from pride of kings all wars have birth, 
And we poor pawns must to its woes submit 
Since they desire and have delight in it, 
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Seeking through war to dominate the earth. 
When in the storm the snarling thunder roars 
In wild confusion through the sullen sky, 
Doubtless the fault must with the heavens lie. 
We blame the soil for meagre harvest stores. 
How slow we are our own misdeeds to blame! 
We chide the faults of others, but the same 
Found in ourselves we care not to admit. 
Our judge we slander with accusing breath. 
Should we not know flood, famine, war and 
death 
Spring from the sins we fear not to commit? 


(H. A. C. EVANS) 


We say that kings go seeking war alone, 

That they take pleasure in it, but that we, 

Like wretched serfs, endure its agony, 

While they but strive to make the world their 
own. 

In stormy weather, when we hear the groan 

Of thunder rend the sky, immediately 

The sky must bear the blame entirely: 

If crops should fail, the blame on earth is 
thrown. 

The wrongs we do we never will confess 

But slander others with all eagerness, 

And on the judge our own misdeeds we fit. 

Good God! Who does not know that death 
and war, 

The ravening flood and famine, are no more 

Than the result of sins we dare commit? 
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(P. A. T. O'DONNELL) 

Kings, we affirm, content themselves with W: 
Their favourite employment; meanwhile — 
Mere counters, as they strive for empery, °* 
Reap misery—and still they grasp for more 
When the sky sours, when suddenly its floor 
Grows murmurous with thunder’s sullen ra 
We fling our protest in the Heaven's face: - 
The earth’s to blame if harvest cheats OUT store, 
Never our own, the fault. We are not slow 
To point at others, even to bestow 
y +~4 own —s upon the magistrate. 

nd yet—dear God!—which on 

© Of us cag 
That battle, deluge, death and bitter drought 
Spring from the very sins we cultivate? 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 238 
Set by Allan M. Laing 

Competitors are invited, for a prize of §§ 
to submit sets of three clerihews whose 
rhymes are eye-rhymes and whose Subjects 
are any writers, living or dead. For example} 

The late W. T. Stead 

Loathed mead 

And almost never drank claret 

In a cabaret. 

Entries, addressed * Spectator Competitiog 
No. 238,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than September 14, 
Results in the Spectator of September 24, 


Country Life 


Ir surprises some people that with all the 
rain we have had the corn still ripens as it 
does. It ripens, bleaches and sheds its ears 
unless it can be cut, If the rain does not lay 
the heads before it is ripe, ripeness itself will 
make the straw break and in many seasons 
when there is little sunlight the process of 
ripening seems to be actually faster, just as 
blackberries appear to ripen with increasing 
rapidity as a nip comes into the air. This 
summer it looks as though the corn is being 
cut in fits and starts. Carting waits for the 
dry intervals and when this happens the 
sheaves begin to ‘root’ to the ground or 
grow from the head, which means that the 
ripe corn, soaked by repeated showers and 
warmed at times to a considerable tempera- 
ture, germinates and shoots. There is no 
more discouraging sight than wasted corn, 
bleached and then tarnished with the grey of 
mould and decay. The summer holiday- 
maker has been thoroughly disappointed but 
the disappointment of a bad harvest spreads 
like the ripples on a pool, reducing the hopes 
of enough fodder for cattle, grain for bread 
and chicken food. Ultimately even the price 
of compensatory items of national diet are 
pushed up alarmingly. 


The Cormorant’s Pose 


Why does a cormorant pose like an emble- 
matic eagle or vulture between spells of diving 
for fish? Before it sets its wings in the 
spread position it usually beats them to and 
fro as though doing its best to shake the 
pinions free of water. They seem to be able 
to hold the position almost indefinitely and 
one becomes accustomed to glancing along 
a rocky shore and taking them for part of 
the scenery. The other day I read an article 
by a naturalist who suggested that the wing- 
spread pose of the cormorant is due not to 
his need to dry his wings, since, like others 
of his kind, he is well-enough oiled to be able 
to shed water, but to relieve the pressure on 
his stomach when he has over-loaded himself 
with fish. I am not sure about this. 1 know 


cormorants can take an extraordinary amount 
of fish but are they surfeited every time they 
stand posing? Not all water birds arg 
waterproof. Even a duck can sink if fog 
some reason the oil on its plumage is brokeg 
down by detergent. A bird that spends s9 
much of its time diving and swimming may 
like to dry out now and then. 


A Quiet Street 

At daybreak the village street belongs tg 
the prowling cats, the stray dog and all the 
birds that come boldly down to scavenge ig 
the gutter. On my way to fish the other 
morning I stopped to watch. Half a dozea 
gulls were in the road among a collection 
of daws and sparrows. The daws were brave 
enough to go up the steps of the publi¢ 
house and even under the porch. The gulls, 
hard-eyed and ruthless, gave no quarter ia 
the stabbing business of picking up morsels 
dropped by passers-by the day before. In the 
spring the daws would have been more interes 
ted in the refuse for nest-building, but now, 
their numbers strengthened by so many 
hungry offspring, they do the clearing up of 
breadcrusts and crumbs, hurrying along the 
narrow pavement, toddling to and fro in their 
eagerness to get to the titbits before the gulls 
or the impudent sprinkling of sparrows who 
own the street and resent the intrusion of the 
bigger birds, black or white. While this 
scramble for food goes on the cats slink 
across the road making no attempt to stalk 
a breakfast, for where there are many birds 
there are many alarmists and stealth would 
be useless. 


Pruning Ramblers 

Rambler roses should be pruned immedi- 
ately after flowering. Cut out the old wood 
as near the ground as possible, thus I 
directing growth to the young shoots which 
will carry blossom next year. If there are 
few new canes cut back the old ones at the 
tips to stimulate fresh shoots. IAN NIALL 
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What will your 
Australian 
home be like ? 


If you are going to settle in Australia, the answer 
to this question can probably be found in our 
latest booklet Australian Housing Survey. For it 
fully lives up to its title, giving comprehensive 
details about construction, costs and availability, 
and contains many photographs of typical 
houses and flats. A copy will be gladly supplied 
on request to our Head Office in London. 
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Fried fish 
and mothballs? 


Recently many people, including the National Federation 
of Fish Friers, have been slanging our old friend 
the potato. It has been variously accused of 
tasting mouldy, musty and ‘like eating mothballs’! 
The official word for this unfortunate deterioration 
in flavour is ‘ taint ’— the result of treating potato 
fields with chemicals to control Wireworm. 
Shell scientists have the complete answer to this one! 
Aldrin, the new soil insecticide developed by Shell, 
not only controls Wireworm as effectively as any 
chemical previously known, but does so 
without even the remotest possibility of tainting — 
even when the potatoes are planted 
immediately after treatment. 
Many farmers have used aldrin this year 
with outstanding success and there will be plenty 
for the next potato season. 
Its use will give certain protection against Wireworm 
and bring back to our tables the finely flavoured 
potatoes we have always enjoyed. 


Shell Chemicals 





Shell Chemicals Limited, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2 
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SUD bUG wT 


Compton 


OR some reason or other every time I have been going 
to see a performance at the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre in Stratford-upon-Avon I have been prevented, 
but last week by accepting an invitation to ‘lecture’ to the 
Summer School the gap in my experience was filled. This 
year is the seventh of the Summer School on Shakespeare, the 
course of which has been so skilfully directed by Mr. John 
Garrett, the Headmaster of Bristol Grammar School. Luck 
ruled that the play to be performed on the previous evening 
was Troilus and Cressida which I had never before seen upon 
the stage. As I was due next morning to give some reminis- 
cences and recollections of productions of Shakespeare | had 
seen in the past I was delighted to have a play that absolved 
me from the odious task of making comparisons 
I cannot imagine a better production of Troilus and Cressida 
than Mr. Glen Byam Shaw has made of it, and if it had been 
produced in any other way, it would have been a mighty dull 
evening's entertainment. Week by week I grow more puzzled 
to find my Sidelight so provocative, for that is the last thing 
I am trying to be. So I suppose if I call Troilus and Cressida 
a dull play upon the stage its champions will write and tell 
me that it is in fact a much better play than Romeo and Juliet 
or Anthony and Cleopatra. So be it. My head like that of 
W. E. Henley will be bloody but unbowed. Who can be 
moved by the petulant denunciation of Cressida’s faithlessness 
by Troilus What else could he have expected when he let 
her be handed over to Diomed ? The endless speeches of 
Ulysses are boring to read to oneself and the admirable 
delivery of them by Mr. Leo McKern, a model of judicious 
elocution, could not prevent their being boring upon the stage 
By the way can we attribute the origin of ham acting to 
some lines of Ulysses ”? 
Like a strutting player, whose conceit 
Lies in his hamstring, and doth think 
To hear the wooden dialogue and sound 
*Twixt his stretch’d footing and the scaffoldage 
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Achilles was the most hated figure of my boyhood but the 
son of Thetis (not Theetis, please !) was not quite such a cad 
as Shakespeare, following Lydgate, makes him. And was it 
wise to turn Patroclus into such an epicene ? True, says he 

4 woman impudent and mannish grown 
Is not more loathed than an effeminate man 
In time of action. I stand condemn’d for this 


Nevertheless, the Stratford Patroclus offends against the Greek 
convention 

Hector was beautifully played by Mr. Raymond Westwell 
and except for Mr. Anthony Quayle’s Pandarus, was the out- 
standing performance of the evening. He spoke like Hector; 
he moved like Hector. Beyond that, he was able to convey 
the impression from his first entrance of the hero who is 
fey, which has nothing to do with fairyland as too many of my 
fellow-writers suppose, but means ‘fated to die.” This was 
the authentic tragic thrill To hear Andromache and 
Cassandra pleading with him to disarm and not to fight today 
was to yearn for him to listen to them, knowing as we did 
what was going to happen 

The Pandarus of Mr. Anthony Quayle was a triumphant 
piece of portraiture: it will remain in my memory like a picture 
by a Dutch master. A little more, and the part would have 
been overplayed, but Mr. Quayle knew just when to stop. 

The scenery was perfectly designed, built and painted, and 
if sometimes the Greek and Trojan warriors looked like Red 
Indians as they moved across the stage, embattled, a second 
glance removed that impression without difficulty. 

I read somewhere recently a criticism that deplored Mr. Glen 


Mackenzie 


Byam Shaw’s decision to give Troilus and Cressida a Classic 
setting. I cannot believe that the long speeches of Ulysses 
would have sounded better if Ulysses had worn a ruff or the 
red tabs of a staff-officer. The effect at which the producer 
aimed was gained with praiseworthy economy of costume and 
scene, and the background remained gratefully restful so thay 
one was never too conscious of the lack of dramatic actior 
and the excess of pseudo-dramatic movement. For that lack 
and excess Shakespeare is responsible. 

* « * 


What a success the Memorial Theatre itself is! I had got 
into my head a notion that I should find it too self-consciously 
modern and was most agreeably surprised to find myself full 
of unqualified admiration. The terrace from which one looks 
down at the Avon must always be beguiling, but at the end 
of the only azure day I have seen since April it was enchanting. 
The roses by the statue of Shakespeare were in bright and 
prodigal bloom. 1 thought with pity of those perverse creatures 
that believe in Bacon or any other of the pretenders to the 
works of William Shakespeare. Next day which was another 
blue day with great ships of cumulus sailing across the sky 
I had the pleasure of listening to a lecture by Mr. Nevill 
Coghill on Shakespeare’s use of the soliloquy; I would not 
have believed I could sit on such an uncomfortable chair for 
an hour without noticing it. These lecture-listeners are a 
hardy race: that Summer School will have listened to seventeen 
lectures in seven days before they leave Stratford. Even if 
every lecturer be as good as Mr. Nevill Coghill such a feat 
of endurance amazes me. 

My final word of congratulation must go to M1 


Hume, the General Manager of the Memorial Theatre 
* ~ ok 


George 


The sequel to that visit to Stratford may be of interest to 
those who like myself believe that Puck still amuses himself. 
The train from Stratford to Leamington leaves soon after two 
in order to catch a fast train to London due to arrive about 
five. On the edge of Warwick this branch-line train stopped 
and for an hour remained motionless in the quiet afternoon. 
We put our heads out of windows to try to guess what was 
the matter, but we were left in ignorance. At Warwick station 
I asked what was the matter. * Wagon on the line,’ replied a 
porter, reproach in his tone for such a silly question. 

When we reached Leamington the waters of the Spa were 
effervescing; what used to be the dignified Great Western 
Railway was in a turmoil of unmanageable trains. However, 
we did reach Paddington about 6.30 in a train that was sup- 
posed not to stop tll we got there but by force of habit stopped 
at Banbury after all the tickets had been taken. 

On the way to catch the 10.35 p.m. train at King’s Cross 
to Edinburgh I said to myself that Puck was not likely to 
interfere with what used to be the Great Northern Line. I 
should have known better. The mischievous elf boarded the 
10.35 and put the grand new signal-box at Doncaster out of 
order, with the result that for two hours the 10.35 train was 
wandering about the East Riding of Yorkshire. A _ genial 
sleeping-car attendant brought me some tea at a quarter-past 
eight instead of as usual at a quarter to seven. * We didn't 
half chip them at Doncaster,’ he said to me with a grin. 
‘Where we didn’t get to last night! That’s the way with 
these wonderful new inventions. They're all right till they 
go wrong, but when they do go wrong they go much more 
wrong than the old-fashioned signal-boxes.’ 

A little before we reached Edinburgh the train stopped for 
a moment at Drem Junction to let Puck off. I don’t know the 
date of the next performance of A Midsummer Night's Dream 
but no doubt he will be back in Stratford in time to be present. 
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spPORTING ASPECT 


Family Golfing Holidays 
gy BERNARD DARWIN 


T the end of July a great peace osicnsibly descends on 
the golfing world. The championships are over; the 
professional circus has for the time being ceased from 

its prize-hunting; the reporter has thankfully laid aside pencil 
and telephone. With September comes a fresh autumnal burst 
of activity, replacing moments of blessed calm. This indeed 
was only superficial, for though public golf rests awhile, with 
the summer holidays and in particular the school holidays 
private family golf is at its height and day in and day out 
there will probably be more rounds of golf played than at 
any other time of year. ‘ This time ——— days where shall I 
be?’ It is to be hoped that it is not only the child but the 
parent who counts the days to their cherished journey. 


It is almost essential that the journey should be a familiar 
one and that this holiday should take place year after year 
in the same spot, which would be wholly perfect if some 
superior busybody did not insist on altering the bad, blind 
hole that everyone loves. There is a beautifully immutable 
quality about the preparation which invariably begins with 
the family dog humping himself in the driver’s seat of the car 
lohg before zero hour, in terror lest he should be left behind. 
It is said that the great merit of going by road is that time 
i3 no object and that all the forgotten items of luggage can be 
thrown in higgledy-piggledy. This principle, which can be 
carried almost too far, applies to the family clubs which, rusty 
after their long repose, seem all to have silted up in the same 
bag. The bag, when tipped upside down, produces a common 
stock of battered balls, moth-eaten gloves and headless wooden 
tees. The clubs are not a common stock, but arguments will 
arise as to their ownership. As the owners grow larger so their 
clubs are handed on, even as outgrown garments are inherited 
by smaller members of the family; but, because last summer 
A found his cleek becoming too short for him, it must not be 
assumed that he gave it to his young sister, B. He had always 
meant to use it as a putter and her great expectations will be 
disappointed. 

Children on a golf course are in the nature of nomad- 
predatory bands, their hands against everyone and everyone’s 
hand against them. I still have a vivid picture of myself at 
nine or ten, with bare red legs like a stork, dodging frantically 
between the grown-up couples, ever and anon taking cover in 
a bunker and dashing out again when the enemy had passed 
on. | was a lone child playing by myself, but when there are 
two or more their progress is more orderly; they are no longer 
young Ishmaels at war with society and are generally granted 
the right to live at certain times of day. The morning is 
as -a rule a hopeless time, given over to grown-ups who start 
in an uninterrupted procession according to a time sheet. Yet 
the modern child is much luckier than his predecessors, for 
he can often take refuge on the strip of practice ground which 
the virtuous habits of study and the American habit of ‘ warm- 
ing up ° before a round have extracted from the Committee. 

After tea the more energetic of grown-ups come out for 
an evening round, but there are merciful gaps between them. 
It is after lunch that is the children’s hour, for all the morning 
players have either sunk to slumber or been driven by con- 
science to sit upon the shore. Now is the time; the course 
lies beautifully solitary in drowsy emptiness and the children 
can play without casting apprehensive glances behind them, 
Whether they play alone or can induce a parent to join them. 
rhis last is great glory but not always great joy. Children, 
too conscious of the honour done them, have been known 
to melt into silent tears in the first bunker. This is harrowing 
for the parent and yet he must not too palpably make a mis- 
take, for if detected that is the ultimate insult. A wise old 
friend once told me the only right way to lose a hole on 
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MONEY AT WORK 
IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 


The regular calls of the 
Home Service Insurance Man 
provide much-needed 
capital for investment in 


industry and commerce 


Issued by the Industrial Life Offices 
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THE NOMADS 


Partridge-shooting and the academic year begin in 
September ; camping, for most practical purposes, ends 
Tents, it must be accepted, have some disadvantages. 
They defy the best directed efforts to erect them, the 
guy ropes can seldom be adjusted to a nicety, and once 
up they tend to exert on cows a fascination which 
must, one suspects, be morbid. Their charm, to which 
the British holiday-maker is increasingly susceptible, 
lies in the extreme flexibility which they confer on his 
strategy ; they give him the enviable status of a nomad. 
Used (as they largely are in the army) in a static role, 
tents are inconvenient billets ; the Territorial seldom 


feels affection for the symmetrical acres of canvas on 


Salisbury Plain and elsewhere—although at the end of 


a tiring night operation he returns to roost there as 


happily as a homing pigeon. But a tent of one’s 


own gives a sense of freedom and independence, 
which is not altogether illusory. There are, of course, 
moments when its occupants, even if they will not 
admit it to each other, would gladly exchange it for 


some less impermanent accommodation ; when, as the 


rain drums loudly on the roof, visions of the Hotel de 
l'Univers or the Anglers’ Arms float in the darkness 
with an irresistible allure. But the next morning things 


generally seem not quite so intolerable. There is the 


positive satisfaction of an ordeal survived and a confi- 


dent feeling that the next night things will be different. 


o 


Banking with the Midland has this in common with camping : 
> = } 4 . 


you are free to go where you please. The Bank has over 
2,100 branches in England and Wales and your requirements 
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purpose. It is to take the wrong club and then make the beg 
shot you can with it. I pass it on to any parent who wants it. 


Children are in quite a different mood when they play with 
other people’s sisters, cousins and aunts in a mixed childreg 
and grown-ups tournament. They lay aside the pathetic 
eagerness to be worthy and become the severest of critics. 
There was once a small boy who was to play in a foursome 
in the afternoon with the most illustrious of all lady golfers 
as his partner. He went out for a little preliminary canter 
and arrived home for lunch late, hot and dishevelled. Op 
being asked what he had been doing he replied, * Practising 
getting out of bunkers.’ He was the exception to prove the 
rule that children expect everything of their partners. ‘My 
grown-up did play badly,’ complained a little girl, ‘Once 
he put me in the rushes.” The poor fellow had been straining 
every nerve and sinew to retrieve the young lady’s errors and 
that had been his one slip from virtue 

It is a good plan for parent and child to play a single ball 
between them in a foursome against nobody or at most against 
a mild and lenient Colonel Bogey of their own creation. In 
my early days at Felixstowe my kind father would come out 
after tea and play one ball with me. It was the crowning 
moment of the day and we kept our score solemnly and, | 
hope, honestly. Once we achieved 56 for the nine holes and 
if any modern child hears that ‘ with a disdainful smile” let 
him remember that it was with the stony-hearted gutty ball. 
Incidentally the thought of those after-tea games brings me 
one pang of still hideous jealousy. I saw a member of the 
club out practising with his caddie, a boy not much larger 
than myself. The employer hit iron shots to the caddie who 
hit the balls back with his littke wooden club, with such utter 
ease, precision and elegance as to make me green with envy. 
I had fancied myself rather good for my age but I could not 
live up to that. I don’t know what became of that caddie but 
I am sure he was a potential champion. 

Doubtless that was a very good let-down for me. A much 
more real tragedy of family holidays is the matter of lost balls. 

When Gourlay’s balls cost half-a-crown 

And Allan’s not a farthing down. 
So sang Dr. Graham in 1848, complaining bitterly of ‘this 
era of taxation.” We are much more taxed than the doctor 
ever was and balls cost more than half-a-crown. A parent 
must be in what they call ‘the higher income group’ if he 
is to let his family play on a course beset by whin bushes. 
The child has a conscience about losing balls, but though a 
good seeker he is a bad finder; he has not the caddie’s knack 
of marking the ball in that sea of gorse and after vain hours 
departs in tears. At one course on which I spent family 
holidays the last hole, much frequented by youth, was full of 
rushes and ditches. Fortunately one child possessed an 
altruistic spaniel with a nose for a ball. It saved many families 
from ruin 

Clubs too are now horribly dear, but may I give parents 
a hint founded on my own experience ? Children are all the 
better for learning golf with few clubs but they do want a 
putter. When I was young it was thought that a child could 
putt with a lofting iron—so I used to scramble the ball into 
the hole with my iron and my nose very close to the ground. 
It was a habit from which I never recovered, and so I implore 
the parent who has his child’s future happiness at heart to 
give him a putter. He has doubtless many of his own which 
he once believed, heaven knows how erroneously, to be magic 
wands and then discarded. 


From a Train 


Blithe in the sun the rabbits play 
About the field this sparkling day : 
Beyond the hedge, sleek in the sun 
Stalks, on gaitered legs, a gun. 
A. J. MCGEOCH. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
prosPECT OF FARNBOROUGH 


The Signs of the Air Show 


By OLIVER STEWART 


6 VALUATION’ is the American teri: the Americans 
‘evaluate’ new aircraft and new engines, they do not 
assess their merits, and in this as in other things, 

British aviation is tending to go the American way. The 

§ociety of British Aircraft Constructors’ Display and Exhibi- 

tion at Farnborough is an ideal opportunity for evaluation; 

for setting our own aeroplanes and engines in qualitative 
relationship with those of the rest of the world. Quiet technical 
jnterest marks this year’s programme, with few startling novel- 
ties and no ‘sensations’ such as the Saunders-Roe Princess 

flying-boat created last year. Attention focuses first upon a 

development which, in my view, is of supreme technical, 

tactical, logistical and constructional importance, the light- 
weight or screened fighter represented by the Folland Midge. 

W. E. W. Petter, who designed the Canberra bomber, is one 
of those bright young men who can not only produce brilliant 
jdeas, but who can also see them through to fruition. Three 
and a quarter years ago he decided that fighter aircraft were 
becoming much too heavy and much too complicated for 
eflective use in battle. He had plenty of evidence from the 

Second World War and from experiences in Korea to support 








his view. He pointed out that for every pound weight of 
additional equipment put into a fighter, the all-up weight of the 
machine as ready to fly went up ten pounds. He pointed to 
the appalling constructional, servicing and mdintenance 
difficulties associated with the conventional heavy, complicated 
fighter. But he recognised from the start that there could be 
no compromise On air performance, without which the aircraft 
would be ineffective in battle, and that there could be no com- 
promise in pilot services. The pilot must have a pressure 
cabin with air conditioning and he must have an ejection seat. 

From this starting point he set himself to design a fighter. 
The Midge is the first result. It flew on August 11 piloted by 
Squadron Leader Tennant. On its third flight it was doing 
rolls and tight turns. Soon after it had attained a speed of 
Mach 0.95. Its promise was established. But the engine of 
the Midge is an Armstrong Siddeley Viper of 1,640 Ib. thrust, 
which is smaller than the aircraft is intended to take. It will 
take the Bristol Orpheus of about three times the thrust and 
with this it will out-climb most jf not all conventional fighters; 
it will be supersonic in straight and level flight; it will have 
an endurance of over one hour and it will outmaneuvre any 
other fighter in existence. With the Orpheus it will be called 
the Gnat. Only in armament will it be less powerful than 
conventional fighters. for it will carry two of the new Aden 
30 mm guns in place of four. 

For all countries near a battle area, the argument in favour 
of the screened fighter represented by the Midge or Gnat is 
overwhelming. A Gnat takes one fifth the man-hours to 
build, costs about one third, requires about one half the tooling 
and about one half the man-hours for servicing and main- 
tenance of a conventional fighter. There are a thousand other 
ints in its favour; but they must be left unrehearsed here. 
he Folland Gnat is a military portent of supreme interest. 

Curiously enough the new conventional supersonic fighter, 
the English Electric PI, originated when Petter was still with 
the English Electric Company. But it has been developed 
under the direction of another young and brilliant designer, 
F.W Page. It has something like ten times the thrust of the 
Midge and it is said to have exceeded the speed of sound in 
straight and level flight, though in what temperatures is not 
known. At the time of writing there is uncertainty about 
Whether the PI will be seen at Farnborough. An official 
statement said that it would not appear, but later reports were 
to the effect that it might make a fly-past during the display. 
It has marked swept back wings and two Armstrong Siddeley 
apphire engines mounted one above the other. 

Other conventional fighters of interest are the de Havilland 
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110 and the Vickers Supermarine 525, twin-engined naval 
fighters, and the latest marks of Hunter and of Swift single- 
engined fighters. Among the larger military machines there 
is nothing new, for the Victor, the Valiant and the delta Avro 
Vulcan have appeared at previous displays. In the large-size 
civil aircraft there is the Comet HI, representing the third phase 
of Comet development, and bigger than the Comet II which is 
also to be shown. The Comet III is a fine aircraft; but while 
the report on the accidents to the Comet I is awaited, it cannot 
produce its full effect. The Bristol Britannia turboprop air 
liner, upon which a great national responsibility now rests, will 
be shown on the day devoted to civil aircraft, Thursday, but 
not on the other days. The Vickers Viscount, for which type 
153 firm orders have now been placed, should make an 
appearance, but its place in the programme has not been settled 
early enough to say whether it will appear on the civil aircraft 
day or on the other days. 

The smaller civil aircraft are much the same as usual. They 
include the remarkable Scottish Aviation Prestwick Pioneer, 
the de Havilland Heron, the de Havilland Beaver and the 
Saunders-Roe and Bristol helicopters. Naval aircraft, in their 
specialised anti-submarine form, are represented by two 
aircraft which exhibit highly individual and original thinking, 
the Short Seamew, simple, rugged, single-engined, anti-sub- 
marine aircraft and the more complicated Fairey Gannet 
double-engined dual role search and strike anti-submarine 
aircraft. Trainers are to be shown by Boulton Paul and by 
Hunting Percival. The last named company will have its new 
jet driven trainer the P-84 or Jet Provost in the flying display. 

In the engine field the company of Rolls-Royce will 
demonstrate the truth of the opinion expressed to me by the 
chief engineer of another firm, that it ‘sets a cracking pace’ 
in engine development which all other companies in the world 
find it hard to follow. The new Rolls-Royce Soar, a small size 
turbojet engine, is as near to an engineering miracle as has 
happened for some time. It gives a greater thrust to the unit 
weight, a greater thrust to the unit frontal area, a greater thrust 
to unit size than any other gas turbine in existence. Its 
specific weight, indeed, at less than 0.15 kilograms weight to 
the kilogram thrust is positively amazing and a revelation of 
the distance the Derby designers and development engineers 
have gone in improving the efficiency of axial flow compressors 
and of gas turbines in general. The Soar engines are perhaps 
the greatest engineering achievement represented at the entire 
Farnborough show this year. 

Among other engines seen for the first time at Farnborough 
will be the Napier Eland turboprop and the very small 
Blackburn Turboméca Palas turbojets. The Palas engines are 
being built under licence from the French Turboméca company 
by Blackburn and should prove extremely useful. They will 
be seen in an important research aircraft, the Short Sherpa. 

The Short Sherpa is fitted with isoclinic wings, a novel type 
of wing developed from an idea which Professor Geoffrey Hill 
originated. Professor Hill, the brother of that fine pilot Sir 
Roderic Hill, has an original mind and has always been striving 
to improve aircraft performance in all speed ranges since the 
days when he and his brother built and flew their first glider. 
That was well before the First World War. Hill has been 
responsible for the long line of tail-less aircraft known as the 





Helping Readers Overseas 


Several overseas readers have written to the Spectator to ask 
if books, which they had difficulty in obtaining, could be sent 
to them. 
The Spectator will gladly arrange for books published in Great 
Britain and reviewed or advertised in the paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain them. Orders 
must be accompanied by a remittance covering the books’ 
total published price plus !s. per volume for postage. 
Cheques should be made payable to “ The Spectator Ltd.,” and 
orders should be addressed to 
THE SPECTATOR (Book Order), 
99 Gower Street, London W.C.1, England. 
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WORK CAPACITY 


HE PRIME REQUIREMENT in developing new types of transport aircraft is to provide 
T greater work capacity at lower cost per ton-mile. The formula for this increased 

earning power is the carrying of larger payloads at high speeds over longer 
non-stop distances, and flying as many hours out of the 24 as possible. Speed is, 
perhaps, the element that attracts most attention in all forms of transport, and speed 
is, of course, a function of power. Turboprop engines being built in Britain develop 
horsepowers considerably more than can be obtained from the piston engines which 
power all large, long-haul airliners at present in use. 

Modern intercontinental airliners with their spares cost about a million pounds 
each, or roughly twice the price of the last generation of airliners. Their capital cost 
is usually depreciated over about six years, although their useful life is at least twice 
and nearer three times this period. The higher annual depreciation costs incurred 
would increase rather than lower the present operating cost unless the aircraft were 
capable of greatly increased work capacity. Each of the turboprop Britannias that 
Bristol is building can offer a yearly work capacity of about 11.5 million ton-miles— 
assuming each does 3,000 hours flying a year at an average net speed (take-off to 
touch down) of 320 mph and carries 12 tons on each flight. In terms of passenger 
carriage—the measure being 10 passengers to the ton—this is equivalent to 115-million 
passenger-miles. In 1953 Pan American Airways made available 3,200-million 
passenger-miles, which corresponds to the potential annual output of 27 Britannias, 
compared with that airline’s fleet of 105 main line aircraft in service last year. In 
practice, of course, paper plans and estimates do not work out so ideally as this, and 
a greater margin of fleet capacity is required. But the arithmetic serves to show how 
the advanced capabilities of these new aircraft will enable lower costs to shippers and 
the travelling public to be achieved. 

rhis enhanced work capacity, therefore, is the product of three factors: more speed 
due to greater power, longer range due to fuel economy combined with speed, and 
many more seats. To offer one of these without the other two is not enough. For 
instance, an annual average speed of 400 mph allied to a capacity of 5 tons, makes 
possible at the same 3, 000 hours yearly utilisation, a work capacity ef only 6-million 
ton-miles per aircraft by contrast with the Britannia’s 320 mph, 12-ton capacity and 
11.5 million ton-miles a year. And if the range of new aircraft is limited because of 
high fuel consumption, the annual average speed is reduced by the need for more 
fuelling stops—to say nothing of the higher fuel bills. Moreover, as payload is always 
subject to the weight of fuel that must be carried for a given distance, very high speeds 
at high consumptions can be less rewarding than somewhat lower speed combined 
with more miles per gallon. 

World competition for long range, heavy airliners has been taking the form of 
marginal advances in the designs of four or five manufacturers. Every few years 
range, payload and speed figures of the individual designs have been inched higher. 
The Britannia has been evolved not only to provide all- sound g gains in these respects 
over existing piston-engined types, but to start life with a basis for continued 
improvement during the next 10 to 15 years as a normal ome of development. 
The broadening new science of harnessing gas turbines to high-speed propellers offers 
powers, air- speeds and fuel consumptions that will steadily push the piston-engine 
farther into the background. 
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perodactyls. In his new wing the idea is to atrange the 
sructure so that the wing bends as it twists and maintains a 
constant angle of attack throughout its length. 

If one seeks to sum up the promise of this year’s Farnborough 
display, one might say that it will not be so sensational as past 
displays, that it will not offer any remarkable aircraft achieve- 
ments; but that it will suggest new thoughts in many fields. 
The screened or light-weight fighter, the small but powerful 
jet engine and the aero-isoclinic wing are indications that 
strongly individual designers and engineers are not lacking in 
the British aircraft industry. 


Farnborough: The 
Glorified Dogsbody 


By JOHN PUDNEY 


HE runway at Farnborough, scene each September 

since 1948 of the Society of British Aircraft Constructors’ 

annual Display which grew originally out of the old 
pre-war RAF Hendon shows, rolls away as far as the eye can 
see across the Victorian military exercise ground known as 
Laffans Plain. Away at the distant end, modern aircraft make 
their spectacular vertical climbs and all their giddy postures 
before plunging on toward the westering sun. At the other 
end, on the tarmac in front*of the hangars, not far from the 
Display test pilots’ tent, there is preserved a dead stunted 
tree guarded from people and traffic by a modest fence. For 
more than fifty years it has withstood storm and tempest, and 
it now survives the blasts which sometimes assail it from the 
jet engines of this age. It is significant, this tree so rarely 
noticed by the crowds, because it was once used by S. F. Cody 
as a picket for his experimental aircraft—aircraft so light and 
frail that, but for their tether to this tree, they might have been 
blown away by any gust of wind across Laffans Plain. 

This, one of the few concessions to sentiment which Farn- 
borough allows itself, is a happy reminder of that rip-roaring 
cowboy, actor (like his celebrated and illustrious namesake), 
balloonist, kite inventor and aeroplane designer, whose robust 
spirit must surely still haunt this oldest and most distinguished 
aeronautical research centre in the world. Cody, who arrived 
as Chief Inspector in Kiting to the Balloon School fifty years 
ago when the first buildings were being erected at Farnborough, 
is happily still connected with the place by blood as well as in 
spirit. His two sons worked there after he was killed in a 
crash just before World War I, and only a year or so ago I 
made arrangements for his grandson, then in charge of the 
Fabrics Section, to appear with one of his grandfather’s aero- 
engines in a television programme at Lime Grove. 

The honoured tradition of Farnborough lies in research and 
development. The top scientists may come and go, but the 
highly skilled rank and file who work there are the reality of 
that tradition. Not only have several generations of various 
families worked there, but it is still possible to meet men who 
as boys worked on experimental military balloons and kites and 
lived on to assist in the rush job Farnborough was called upon 
to do in piecing together one of the first V-1 missiles to land 
here, in order to find out what Hitler was up to. 

Apart from Cody’s tree, there is little enough in the fagade 
of the fifty-five acres of haphazard buildings you see across 
the runway from the Display enclosures, to suggest the signi- 
ficance and variety of ingenuity, invention and creation that 
lie beyond. Those with a taste for aeronautical history may 
nevertheless still notice part of the original balloon sheds dating 
from about 1905, when the Establishment was first moved to 
Farnborough and known as HM Balloon Factory. 

The Royal Aircraft Establishment which serves as the back- 
cloth to the Display originated in various other places and has 
carried a number of titles in the course of its history: but it 
ls Farnborough which has become the household word. Its 
very sprawling shape, without apparent pattern or plan, is 
indicative both of the continuity and the flexibility of the work 
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that has been done there. Its origins can perhaps be traced 
back to the need for aeronautical research and development 
when a balloon centre was first mooted following the success 
of the new Air Arm in the service of the British Army at 
Mafeking. From that day to this, under various guises, the 
essential purposes of Farnborough have continued to exist and 
to expand. Side by side there has always been the quest for 
new knowledge—the probe of the future; and the test of 
existing Knowledge—the solution of operating problems. 

The present function of the RAE, to paraphrase the defini- 
tion of the Ministry of Supply which is responsible for it, is 
that it shall provide a background to basic scientific know- 
ledge for the Services and the aircraft industry and that it shall 
study projects for the future in order to be able to give advice 
to the Government and to industry. It would seem to the 
layman like myself that Farnborough has always been a Glori- 
fied Dogsbody. Its head must never be wholly in the clouds. 
Though it must expect to cope with the great variety of the 
problems of the future, sometimes it must accept at a moment’s 
notice the vital problems of the present. During the war there 
was the urgent need to discover the workings of the V-1. It 
took Farnborough three weeks to put together the pieces, 
produce a copy and run the thing on test—an experiment that 
sent honest citizens running for shelter for miles around. 
Farnborough was, however, by no means ignorant of such 
devices. As far back as 1917, visionaries had designed and 
built pilotless aircraft. In 1929, they had, in fact, created such 
a machine, called a ‘ Larynx,’ a flying bomb which flew distances 
of over a hundred miles above the deserts of Iraq. Signifi- 
cantly, by 1946 Farnborough had already formed a very active 
Guided Weapons Department. 

The film No Highway dramatised for the general public with 
a good deal of skill and accuracy the work of Farnborough 
touching urgent problems. That aspect of things, which is not 
by any means typical of the vast complicated routine of research 
and development which goes on there day by day, has been 
dramatised again in the realistic tragedy of the Comets. It 
is typical that Farnborough should have been charged with 
the task of finding out what is wrong. The most recent state- 
ment by the Minister of Supply made in July suggests that the 
RAE experts are meeting with some success. Not for the first 
time, the world is watching urgent work at Farnborough. 

Meanwhile Air Display spectators, as they witness the 
prowess of contemporary British airmanship and see perform- 
ances by civil and military aircraft which have all the precision 
of ballet, will be offered no clue of what is happening behind 
the backcloth. 

It goes without saying that a large part of the present and 
future projects are secret. They are not necessarily militaristic. 
If not the birthplace, Farnborough can be said to be the nursery 
of air navigation, of aircraft safety, of flight control. * George,’ 
the automatic pilot, was born there. Looking over the history 
of fifty years, the diversity of effort is staggering. 

The number of projects is always of necessity limited. The 
present and the future are all that matters. At Farnborough 
ideas become redundant and the departments formed to support 
them are scrapped long before they have currency in the out- 
side world. No doubt good ideas have been scrapped through 
pressure of other business. Nobody, for instance, seems to 
know why the sands of the Iraqi desert brought oblivion to 
the successful ‘Larynx.’ That shrewd historian Sir Walter 
Raleigh wrote of Farnborough: ‘It has been a story of small 
things, of interrupted experiments and tentative advances: of 
the caution of the Government, and the boldness of the private 
adventurer. There is nothing new in the story; the air was 
attacked and mastered in the English fashion. When we are 
confronted with great issues, it is our habit, or so we are fond 
of saying, to “ muddle through.”’ 

There may have been muddling through. There may have 
been mistakes. But the present position of Britain as a major 
air power, always a step ahead of the rest of the world in 
aeronautical enterprise, owes an untold amount to the unpre- 
possessing huddle of utilitarian buildings which is the back- 
cloth to next week’s Air Display. 
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Roman Literature 


By REX WARNER 


HOUGH at the present time not all educated people are 

even slightly familiar with Roman literature and very 

few indeed are familiar with it in its whole extent, the 
subject is still important; for neither the quality of the literature 
itself nor its enormous influence on our ways of thinking, 
writing and living has altered with the alteration in our 
methods of education. In very many respects, indeed, this 
literature is (to use some favourite words of Professor Grant) 
‘incomparable’ and ‘ unequalled’; and, though it may not be 
true that we cannot understand our own literature without 
knowing something of the literature of Rome, it is certainly 
true that, without this knowledge, we cannot understand it 
so well. 

Professor Grant's introduction to the subject* is to be com- 
mended for many reasons. In a short space (under 300 pages) 
he has boldly dealt with the whole great record of achievement 
from Ennius to Prudentius, from Plautus to Saint Augustine. 
Indeed, he has gone further still. He has placed the Roman 
writers in perspective by showing how they were indebted to 
the Greeks and how they understood the meaning and the 
responsibilities of the indebtedness; and he has roughly indi- 
cated something of the influence of each Latin writer on sub- 
sequent ages down to the present day. He has also found 
space, in appendices, for short and excellent accounts of Greek 
philosophy as learnt by the Romans and of the main metres 
used in Roman poetry. 

The story of this literature, in its origins and development, 
in its variety and unity, is fascinating. It is a derived literature, 
as is Our own, but its great and manifold qualities are unique, 
so that it is most unjust to depreciate it simply because it was 
so consciously modelled on the achievements of the Greeks. 
This depreciation was too common in the nineteenth century 
and is illustrated by Gladstone’s remark: * Of the study which 
goes by the well-deserved name of Humanity, Greek learning 
is the main part.” Professor Grant well comments that, how- 
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ever great are the works of Greece, the Romans had somethin 
of their own to add, and that, as for us, ‘ we owe to the Romans 
scarcely less than the Romans owed to the Greeks. What Greek 
literature was to Roman literature the latter is to our own’ 

On the whole question of tradition, of the conscious use of 
models or standards and its distinction from plagiarism 
Professor Grant has many interesting things to say. But of 
course the variety of the literature will speak for itself and will 
itself disprove that there is anything stultifying or ossifying jg 
following the advice of Horace: 

Ye who seek finished models, never cease, 

By day and night to read the works of Greece. 
For the variety of brilliance is not only in the different ‘ kinds’ 
and in different periods, but meets us continually. What could 
be more different, each from each, than the prose styles of the 
contemporaries Cicero and Caesar, each of whom admired the 
other in literary, if not in political, matters? Then there arg 
Catullus and Horace and Propertius, all ‘docti’; but to what 
different uses did they put their learning! And among the 
most interesting of all these careful and scholarly and pro. 
digious innovators was Virgil, the favourite poet of Augustus 
(though it is odd to think of Augustus as understanding poetry 
at all) yet one who does not suit the taste of Agrippa, who 
describes him as ‘the inventor of a new sort of affectation, 
neither florid nor plain, but made out of ordinary words and 
thus concealed.’ (By the way, does not Agrippa, who not only 
won, but practically shared the Empire, deserve to be known 
as something rather better than *‘ Augustus’s admiral *?) 

It was by following with delight and care the guidance of a 
tradition not only weighty but various and in all manner of 
ways brilliant that the Romans made their literature and that 
we made ours. Pope can write: 

O, come that easy Ciceronian style, 

So Latin, yet so English all the while. 
And Burke and Gibbon certainly found the style both * easy' 
and ‘English.’ But others have chosen Caesar’s way, or 
Seneca’s; and, if one is looking for something different alto- 
gether, there are Apuleius and St. Augustine. 

The Romans, as a whole, did not need translations from the 
Greek. They knew the language. And from their knowledge, 
their care, their needs and their virtues, they made a literature 
of their own. So, in the past, did we make ours and by follow. 
ing and expanding the tradition have accomplished what is the 
best and most honourable of * translations.” But today, unfor- 
tunately, the knowledge of Latin, let alone Greek, is not widely 
diffused, and those without this knowledge who wish to under- 
stand a great literature of the past and a continual influence 
in the present have to rely on ‘translations’ in the proper and 
immediate sense. There are many of these, and none are 
perfect. Professor Grant, who has kept his text almost entirely 
free from Latin words, has probably done wisely in illustrating 
his theme by translations from all periods and from a wide 
variety of authors. I wish that he had found space to give 
five or six translations of the same passage by different authors 
at different periods, for this would certainly have shown the 
reader how many things the same words can be taken to mean, 
how difficult the process of translation is, and how all minds 
must be guilty of some distortion—though in this respect the 
pride of place must go to Mr. Ezra Pound, who does not 
appear to be bothered much about the meaning or at all about 
the grammar of the original. But in translation we can all 
make out cases for our likes and dislikes (though it would be 
difficult to make out a case for Mr. Pound’s Propertius except 
as an example of improvisation). I, for instance, do not like 
Catullus in Scots, but I can see that there is an argument for 
the Cis-Grampian dialect. On the whole, however, Professof 
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* Roman Literature. By Michael Grant. (Cambridge University 
Press. 15s.) 
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Grant's work is one of exposition rather than of illustration, He 
has admirably succeeded, and not the least of his merits is in his 
ability to show how the ‘humanity’ of the past is, however difficult to 
jnterpret exactly, immensely valuable and vital in the present. In 
his own words: ‘The quest is worth while, since its reward is that 
enriched knowledge of past thought which can help us to face the 


future with experience, and so with a measure of confidence.’ 


The quest is indeed worth while and not least so because much of 
the experience is surprising and is constantly being explained in 
different ways. What is the relation between certain kinds of good 
literature and political disturbance? Why does oratory decline as 
soon as law courts and politics cease to be entirely corrupt? Can the 
splendid work of the war-weary Virgilian generation be taken as an 
argument for government control? Why was that unpleasant man, 
Cato the Younger, made into a hero, and did Caesar realise the 
dangers of sentimental republicanism when he wrote his Anti-Cato? 
These are some of innumerable questions, hard but important to 
answer. 


Choosing Gandhi 


In the Shadow of the Mahatma. By G. D. Birla. (Orient Longmans. 
10s. 6d.) 
My Gandhi. By John Haynes Holmes. (Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


Wuo was it who declared that the world must choose between Ford 
and Gandhi? And what if Ford himself had chosen Gandhi? That 
Ghanshyamdas Birla did so should perhaps have resolved the contra- 
diction, for Mr. Birla is a financier and industrialist with great means 
and nation-building ideas, who for thirty-two years maintained with 
Gandhi an intimate filial relationship that ended only when Gandhi 
was assassinated in the grounds of Birla House in New Delhi, in 
the first year of India’s new independence. At last we have a record 
of this extremely important partnership; but those who, still intent 
on opposites, examine these pages to determine which was exploiting 
the other will find no answer that they have not already provided in 
their own minds. The witness is largely in letters and memoranda, 
not in the hyperbole of recollection; and the sympathy and esteem 
which it reveals were mutual. 

Through the eventful years on which his book casts so many interest- 
ing lights Mr. Birla was ‘not a Congressman but a Gandhi-man.’ 
He comes of a merchant-community from the near-desert of 
Rajputana, and the University of Rajasthan now established in what 
was his insignificant paternal village of Pilani is only one evidence of a 
career as remarkable in beneficence as in personal success. He 
thinks that it was his feeling for religious values (he compares his 
family tradition not inaptly with Quakerism) which attached him to 
Gandhi, rather than the latter’s power as a political leader. But 
although there was more than one occasion of disagreement, Mr. 
Birla seems never to have doubted that Gandhi was the man to lead 
his country towards a free, reformed and self-confident existence. 
‘I started as his critic and ultimately became his fast devotee.” But 
the relationship was robust in a sense which that last word may not 
at once convey. ‘Myself, a businessman, I would not run after a 
sentimentalist’—so runs a note which he made during a series of 
important conversations in London in 1935. 


Mr. Birla’s own part in ‘the struggle’ has sometimes been misunder- 
stood, notably in what developed, as he writes, into ‘a first-class row’ 
with Lord Linlithgow at the end of 1940. The charge of financing the 
Civil Disobedience Movement, though it was not made indignantly, 
was deeply felt by Mr. Birla, who felt that the trust reposed in him 
by Viceroys and Secretaries of State (or by some of them) had been 
injured. His explanation goes into the record. Gandhi ‘did not 
either ask me to subscribe to Civil Disobedience Movement funds or 
divert any of the sums received through me for such a purpose.’ 
Much ealier the veteran nationalist Lala Lajpat Rai had spoken of 
Mr. Birla as supplying ‘the sinews of war’; and the extent of his 
contributions, even as suggested by the modestly offhand references 
in this book, must have been prodigious. Two quotations may 
illustrate the character of these proceedings. ‘My thirst for money,’ 
wrote Gandhi in October, 1927, ‘is simply unquenchable. I need at 
least Rs.200,000 for Khadi, Untouchability and Education. The 
dairy work makes another Rs.50,000. Then there is the Ashram 
expenditure.... You can give me as much as you like for whatever 
work you have faith in.” Later, on an enquiry as to how a donation 
of Rs.78,000 was to be spent, Mr. Birla wrote to Gandhi's secretary: 


‘I leave the matter entirely to the discretion of Mahatmaji. If he 


is not hard pressed for money, I would suggest that preference be 
given to such schemes as may bring Swaraj nearer. Hindu-Muslim 
unity and uplift of Untouchables are the two items which | think are 
al present very essential in the interest of Swaraj.’ 
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The sinews were only a part of Mr. Birla’s services. He worked 
hard for all the causes that interested him. He was largely respons- 
ible for the foundation of the two Harijan weeklies which carried 
Gandhi’s words everywhere. His intelligence and negotiating skill 
were of great value at critical times, for instance in securing the 
Yeravda Pact on Untouchability and in persuading the Congress 
Party to take office in the Provinces under the 1935 Constitution. 
What is above all illuminating in his own display of documents is the 
position which he held, and earnestly used, as unofficial ambassador 
to the leading figures in British politics. These letters and notes of 
meetings, rather than the correspondence with Gandhi h mself, are 
the core of the book. Fascinating in themselves (they covcr, for 
instance, two meetings with Winston Churchill at Chartwell), they 
also remind us that the long communication of minds which preceded 
the relinquishment of British power was not a matter of revolutionary 
discussions in Soho cafés or Bloomsbury lodgings, but of patient, 
serious and civilised exchanges in which figure names like Hoare, 
Lothian, Schuster, the late Lord Derby (‘one of the most charming 
personalities I have met’), Anderson (now Waverley), Halifax of 
course, and even Baldwin. 

Mr. Birla’s book is not a chronicle. On some subjects such as 
Hindu-Muslim differences and the conflict between village handi- 
crafts and large-scale industrialisation, on which one might have 
expected much from him, we get next to nothing. But those who see 
the setbacks (or indeed the wrong turnings) on the road to historical 
fulfilment in India as due in most cases to avoidable misunderstand- 
ings and false suspicions (on both sides) will find eloquent texts in 
what Mr. Birla calls at the outset ‘a book about the importance of 
knowing people.’ He never forgets his theme, for it has been the 
theme of his own political activity. He has not set out to write a 
book about himself, yet one cannot put it down without feeling that 
this man who once declined a British knighthood has deserved to be 
remembered with honour in our country as well as in his own. 
May Gandhi's care for his disciple’s health (‘I note what you say 
about the effect of prunes’) confer longevity upon so fair-minded a 
public man. ; 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes’s short memoir is a book of a quite 
different character. It tells us nothing new about Gandhi or his 
activities, though it does reinforce the evidence for the overwhelming 
personal impression that he was able in so many cases to make. 
*Had the Mahatma not come into my life, I must sooner or later 
have been lost. As it was, he saved me.’ Such is the testimony of a 
liberal American clergyman who feels that even in a flood of books 
about his subject his own tribute must be paid. It might be con- 
sidered over-written if it were not so patently sincere. But those who 
believe in the present relevance of a full understanding of what 
Gandhi did will not rest content with hagiography. 

FRANCIS WATSON 
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Emergency in Maiaya 


Menace in Malaya. By Harry Miller. (Harrap. 15s.) 


Tuts book is not nearly as lurid as its title and dust-cover would 
suggest. It is, in fact, a singularly temperate and well-informed 
account of the Communist-created ‘emergency’ in Malaya. Even 
those who hope—or fear—to find additional fuel for current contro- 
versy are likely to be disappointed, for the first two hundred out of 
two hundred and thirty-eight pages cover the period before the 
appointment of General Templer, a period whose occasional feuds 
and bitter feelings have now lost their immediate passionate content. 
It is probably the more valuable in the long run for this historical 
perspective. 

Mr. Harry Miller is admirably equipped to write such a book. He 
has the good journalist’s capacity to interpret the viewpoint of 
different communities—of which there are so many in Malaya-——and 
to present at the same time a narrative that is both clear and inter- 
esting to readers with a limited background knowledge of the country. 
There are paragraphs of vivid reporting—notably in the description 
of the first military patrol to Tasek Bera, that almost unexplored 
waste of lake and swamp in Central Malaya which claims to harbour 
a rival to the Loch Ness monster and certainly harbours a consider- 
able number of armed Communists. Above all, as a lifelong resident 
of Malaya he speaks with the authentic voice of the man on the spot 
who intends (as far as | know) to remain on the spot, not of the 
retired Malayan official nor of the temporary visitor. 

The most important section of the book is probably that dealing 
with the rise of the Malayan Communist Party—-whose secretary- 
general proved to be a double if not treble agent and certainly 
betrayed most of the other leaders to the Japanese—and with the 
British Government's dealings with it, both during and immediately 
after the war. There is no doubt that the policy of SEAC in sup- 
porting the Communist-controlled anti-Japanese guerillas sowed the 
dragon's teeth; and it is easy to represent the British Military Admini- 
stration as a sort of Guy Gullible in its subsequcnt dealings with the 
Communists. Against that one must weigh the Japanese firepower 
that would or would not have met our troops at Morib if the landings 
had had to go forward, and the political repercussions at that period 
of refusing to accept Communist help. 1 believe there are few mili- 
tary commanders who would not still trade the immobilisation of 
one or two enemy divisions at the moment of an opposed landing 
for the political troubles that any Maquis are likely to create after 
victory 

Mr. Miller's criticism of the first Civil Administration for failing 
to tackle the Communist threat earlier will probably meet with a 
good deal of support, although there again the arguments for a 
strict observance of law were not negligible. In general, however, 
he does not criticise so much as place the facts and the viewpoints 
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before his reader and leave the judgement open. Even point four 
of the Communist programme, ‘to improve people’s living con. 
ditions, increase wages and salaries and abolish high and unnecessary 
taxation,’ is left to proclaim its own inner inconsistency. When he 
does distrust the official view on matters of fact, he makes it Clear 
more by implication than by statement. I suspect, for instance 
that he believes, as many journalists do, in spite of everything that 
our Intelligence says to the contrary, that appreciable quantities of 
arms have reached the Communists from outside. The continual 
references in their documents to a shortage of arms and ammunition 
and the failure of any number of ‘new’ weapons to turn up among 
captures seem to me to be strong arguments against this view. 

The weakest feature of the book is the photographs. Almost half 
are ‘studio’ portraits with no Malayan background and many of the 
rest are out of date. One photograph of a barbed wire gate, for 
instance, is captioned as leading into ‘One of Several Camps used 
for the Detention of Thousands of Suspects.’ Since the total number 
of detainees in the country today is considerably less than two 
thousand, it should surely have been made clear that this is a his- 
torical rather than a contemporary illustration. 


ALEC PETERSON 


New Novels 


Ash on a Young Man's Sleeve. By Dannie Abse. (Hutchinson, 
9s. 6d.) 

Love is a Lonely Thing. By Florence Jane Soman. (Hutchinson. 
10s. 6d.) 


10s. 6d.) 
(Chatto and Windus, 


Swamp Angel. By Ethel Wilson. (Macmillan. 
Water on the Brain. By Compton Mackenzie. 
10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Asst’s first novel is written from the heart, and many will 
respond to it. One need not have read his poems to know that he 
is a poet; the fact sings from every page. He has, too, a sense of 
form which keeps this evocation of a Welsh boyhood from being 
just a series of memories and sense impressions held together by the 
personality of the teller. 

here is no plot. A child grows up in a small and poor community, 
vulnerable, alert, bewildered, and gradually learns to hold his own 
against other boys who seem to him so sure of themselves, so much 
more gifted than he. The writing, lyrical, volatile, delighted, ripples 
and flashes from picture to picture. Here and there it spills over into 
exaggeration—*The scent from the honeysuckle was overbearingly 
delinquent’--but nineteen times out of twenty the waters grace 
what they have mirrored. * Eels of lightning twisted through the 
heaving skies... *A_ blackbird... flew out of the solid apple tree 
like a heavy black missile from a catapult.” Often, too, there are 
disturbing shadows, as in this comment on a post-mortem 

Why didn’t the corpse cry out in pain? If only the students 
stopped talking and listened—if there were silence, full, complete, 
then perhaps we might hear the very tiny cry of the dead man 
which would undoubtedly transform us all forever. 

The book is rich in vigorous scenes, such as that between Uncle 
Bertie and Mr. Williams at the snooker table and the subsequent 
fight with Mr. Williams’s brother, the return of Jack Aaronowich, the 
episode of Uncle Bertie and the cat, and Lol’s confession about his 
elocution lessons. Its only uncertainty lies in the handling of certain 
interpolated cpisodes from the world outside; for example, the 
Grynszpan business, and the death of Jimmy Ford in Spain. Their 
purpose is clear, to link the Welsh microcosm with what was happen- 
ing beyond it, and so pave the way for the moment when those 
happenings impinge violently on the characters and Keith’s dream of 
being a concert pianist is blasted into darkness; but, involving an 
abrupt shift of consciousness in what has been to all intents and 
purposes a first-person-singular narrative, they stick out at awkward 
angles instead of growing naturally like twigs from a stem. 

Ash on a Young Man’s Sleeve will inevitably be compared to Mr. 
William Glynne Jones’s Summer Long Ago, published earlier this 
year, which also recalled a Welsh childhood. Neither will be 
harmed: each is a delightful addition to the literature of its country. 

Love Is a Lonely Thing, another first novel, excels in a different way. 
Mr. Abse charges gaily across the tightrope and, after a lurch or two, 
is carried by his é/an to the other side. Mrs. Soman, coolly holding 
the balancing-pole of a tried formula, walks with deliberate steps 
and never for a second looks like slipping. A number of people, 
meeting at a cocktail party, reveal to us as much as needs be of their 
present and their past. A girl, to whom our attention is especially 
called, loves a fifty-year-old novelist, but, before the evening is out, 
realises that she can love a young man better. A woman of forty 
sets her cap desperately at a rich oaf; an adolescent girl agonises; 
the novelist’s fears engulf him; his wife finds comfort in the one 
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“OQ women in your hours of ease, 
uncertain, coy and hard to please,” 
whispered the ERCOLion, blushing shyly at his 
burst into verse, “‘you needn’t be chairy at 
entrusting your hours of ease to my latest 
fire-side chair. It will accommodate hours of 
knitting or sitting, reading or writing, without 
the slightest discomfort. In fact, the harder 
you are to please, the softer you will find the 
foam-rubber cushion and the perfectly shaped back. The 
natural light waxed finish, the quiet charm and handsome 
shape give it an introduction to the finest homes, and 


good furniture shops will be happy to introduce it to you.” 


FURNITURE INDUSTRIES LIMITED ° HIGH WYCOMBE * BUCKS 
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role she has always been able to fill. It is all familiar ground, but 
Mrs. Soman explores it as if no one had ever been there before. Her 
sense of structure is remarkable. The shifts in time, the dovetailing 
and the overlapping of the episodes, are most expertly managed, and 
the characters firmly drawn. In fact, when her first novel is so 
accomplished, one asks what its author can do next. Mrs. Soman 
herself supplies the answer. Quite properly, she has limited her 
curiosity about her characters to the needs of their situation. If, in 
later novels, she can let her imagination spread around them, she 
may join the leading novelists of her time. 

Swamp Angel is the name of a small revolver, and its story is set in 
Canada. When Maggie Vardoe decided to leave her second husband, 
her talent for making trout flies offered a way out. Not till she was 
well away did she tell her friend Mrs. Severance, the owner of the 
revolver, what she had done. This practical, almost bald prologue 
leads to a story with a quality very hard to convey. The telling is 
smooth, the tone of voice low, the language economical; yet trom 
the quiet but powerful opening to the last Excalibur flight of Swamp 
Angel! the story troubles the mind with overtones and reticences, as if 
each chapter were a moon with a hidden side more important than 
the one which Mrs. Wilson shows us. 

Sir Compton Mackenzie tells us that he wrote Water On The Brain 
immediately after his trial under the Official Secrets Act. Its target 
is the so-called Secret Service, and *... if it does not succeed in 
being as comic as Intelligence | must plead the impossibility of paint- 
ing the lily... To summarise this happy and demented extravaganza 
would take more space than [ am allowed for the whole review. 
I will say only that those readers who are privileged to know its 
author personally will hear in it his shouts of laughter and the very 
tones of his voice, and those who do not know him will feel as if 
they do. L. A. G. STRONG 


A Literary Memoir 


Scenes and Portraits. By Van Wyck Brooks. (Dent. 25s.) 


With a New Jersey background and New England susceptibilities 
in the pre-war years of this century, a writer has a very rich, if some- 
times cloying, world to tell us about. But what we would like to 
know about that life is not, alas, what Mr. Brooks wishes to tell us. 
He has a well-deserved reputation from his literary history of 
America; and it is reasonable to suppose that his own life would be 
of interest. But the method which has helped the literary historian 
is only a clog to the autobiographer; and the most that the book 
reminds us of is a literary tea party in one of the nicer provincial 
towns in England or America. 

The cut and thrust of donnish /itérateurs is not of absorbing 
interest for long: who would want to have luncheon and tea with a 
couple of Janeites? In Scenes and Portraits the appropriate allusion 
grips us firmly by the arm in almost every sentence. His boyhood 
is full of *Thackerayan uncles and the aunts and older cousins who 
might all have stepped out of Punch in Du Maurier’s day.’ Maiden 
ladies read Obermann in the background, and an attentive ear is 
given to an acquaintance of Louisa Alcott. A friend spends ‘a 
summer reading Henry James to prepare for the composition of his 
own Jamesian novel,’ and one doesn’t feel that Mr. Brooks is all 
that amused. 

Surely the greatest literary memoir of the pervading spirit of this 
period is Yeats’s Autobiographies; in Mr. Brooks’s book we watch 
it from the other side of the footlights. There is a deadening lack of 
anecdote, and a dubious wealth of minor literary gossip. Even when 
the author reaches London, where we might expect familiarity to 
provide some appeal of its own, his writing has a disturbing likeness 
to As it Happened: 

Another frequenter of Dan Rider’s shop was Holbrook Jackson, 
the historian of the nineties when yellow was the colour of the day, 
the outrageously modern, and Robert Ross appeared there too, 
Oscar Wilde’s champion and dedicated friend, with a small group 
that met at the Cafe Royal.’ 

By the end, the portrait which emerges—very unfairly—is not 
of a life that has applied itself to literature, but of literature which 
has applied itself to a life. DAVID STONE 


On Holiday 


To make sure of receiving your Spectator when you 
are on holiday, send us your holiday address and we 
will post the paper to you—at 84d. per copy. Instruc- 
tions to: Sales Dept., Spectator Ltd., 99 Gower 
Street. W.C.1. 
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Recent Reprints 


AMONG current reprints the most notable is The Works of Sip 
Thomas Malory, edited by Eugene Vinaver (O.U.P. 21s). This 
makes generally available Professor Vinaver’s definitive edition of 
Malory published in 1947, the text being reproduced without com. 
mentary or critical apparatus. 

Edinburgh: Picturesque Notes first appeared in 1879, when Steven- 
son was twenty-nine; it was his second book. It is a youthful work, 
effective in a characteristic way, even if precious and immature, 
Like his other works, it has been frequently reprinted, and now 
appears at 30s. from Rupert Hart-Davis. The special feature of 
this edition—apart from a perceptive and authoritative introduction 
by Janet Adam Smith—is a series of photographs by Alvin Langdon 
Coburn, the American who supplied the photographs which form 
the frontispieces of the New York edition of the works of Henry 
James. These Edinburgh photographs, taken over a period of more 
than forty years, have been much admired. [| offer a minority judges 
ment. The older photographs, ‘artistically’ fuzzy according to the 
cliché approved by the Royal Photograph c Society in Edwardian 
days, do not do justice to Edinburgh’s hard edges; the later picture- 
are commonplace. Altogether this undeniably handsome but rather 
dull volume gives the impression of having been produced to appeal 
to the more pious tastes of Festival visitors. 


Kobbé’s Complete Opera Book is 2n encyclopedic work which, 
consulted before you set out for the evening, will make you an 
impressive companion at Covent Garden or elsewhere. While the 
others are studying the guide to the plot supplied in the programme, 
you will be recounting it to your neighbour, supplying also such 
information as who sang the part of Lord Tristan de Mickleford at 
the Metropolitan in 1884. You will even be able to hum snatches of 
the more famous arias. This celebrated book now appears in a new 
edition, brought into line with modern taste by Lord Harewood, 
who has done an admirably discreet and workmanlike job. The 
book is haadsomely produced—as indeed it ought to be—at 45s, 
(Putnam). 


Siegfried Giedion’s Space, Time and Architecture, which was first 
issued in 1941, and has since been reissued ten times, is a lavishly 
illustrated guide to the history, philosophy, and actuality of modern 
architecture and town planning. This new and enlarged editions 
contains chapters on Gropius and on Mies van der Rohe, and also 
on ‘Pope Sixtus and the planning of Baroque Rome.” As a produc- 
tion it is not especially happy. There are too many small illustra- 
tions, mean-looking against the wide margins of the page, unclear in 
detail, and sometimes fussily laid out. Many of these small illus- 
trations could be suppressed with advantage. (O.U.P. 70s.). 

The appearance of a large selection of the Letters of John Keats in 
the World’s Classics (O.U.P. Double Volume 8s. 6d.) is most welcome. 
The text is Maurice Buxton Forman’s, but some of the results of 
recent research have been incorporated. The result, in production 
and content, is an admirable pocket edition. 

Reissued in the Everyman series is Kinglake’s Eothen (Everyman, 
6s.) one of the great travel books: its baroque prose evokes the 
Levant with a power which, for anyone who has been there, is almost 
agonisingly nostalgic. 

Spoken English, An Idiomatic Grammar for Foreign Students, by 
Arthur Melville Clark, first issued in 1946, now appears in a third 
edition. (Oliver and Boyd. 15s.) Dr. Melville Clark is a Reader in 
English at Edinburgh, and his book might be described as an academic 
approach to colloquial English. Its length and thoroughness make 
it a book for advanced (and academically-minded) students only. 
But for such people it is extremely practical and valuable. It really 
does teach the informal language of the highly-educated. 

In the field of children’s books Michael Joseph are producing 4 
Cadet Edition of the Hornblower books. Hornblower Goes to Sea 
and Hornblower Takes Command are each cut-down versions of two 
of the original volumes. The idea may seem a little dubious, but if 
it had to be done at least it has been well done, and the books are 
very handsomely produced at 7s. 6d. each. Another sailing classic 
(is not Hornblower a classic?) is Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast, 
from Blackie at 4s. 6d. 

Penguin Books, who from time to time pay tribute to well-known 
authors by publishing a number of reprints of their works simul- 
taneously, have chosen P. G. Wodehouse as their target for tonight. 
The emphasis is on Blandings Castle. 

Geologists will wish to know that Alex L. du Toit’s Geology of 
South Africa has now appeared in a third edition, edited by S. H. 
Haughton (Oliver and Boyd. 3 guineas). 

N. P. RAEBURN 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


Greece, Crete and Syria. By Gavin Long. 
(Angus and Robertson. 25s.) 


Tus book is one of the official series of 
Australia in the War of 1939-45. It covers the 
difficult period in the Middle East during the 
spring and summer of 1941 when, in addition 
to the operations in the desert and Abyssinia, 
the Commanders-in-Chief were faced with 
four new, though brief, campaigns. In three 
of these, Greece, Crete and Syria, Australian 
troops took part, the 6th Division, or parts of 
it, in all three, the 7th in Syria and the corps 
headquarters in Greece and Syria. The 
author analyses the origins of the campaigns 
and reveals the difficulties of impromptu 
planning when the troops of several Common- 
wealth countries are involved. The fighting, 
which included many sparkling episodes, is 
vividly described. The maps and photo- 
graphs are good. 

The author’s comments would have carried 
more conviction if he had been able to record 
the achievements of the Australians with 
fewer of the studiously documented imputa- 
tions against the conduct and efhiciency of 
others, notably the United Kingdom troops 
and headquarters. The few shortcomings of 
their Australian counterparts are glossed 
over or lightly explained away; even the 
occasional back-hander at the Australian 
regular officer is sometimes laboriously 
traced to the training link with England. 
As examples, much play is made in uncon- 
structive criticism of United Kingdom troops 
in Syria, carefully supported by quotations. 
On the other hand, the moral effect of 
bombing on some of the Australian troops 
in Greece has no more than a vague mention 
in a footnote 350 pages after its context, while 
its unpleasant manifestations, which cannot 
have escaped the author’s notice, are not 
mentioned at all. Such contrasts of treat- 
ment must weaken the confidence of the 
reader. He is on sure enough ground among 
the basic facts, but he should walk warily 
among the impressions. 

Few experienced soldiers would claim a 
monopoly of perfection and the objective 
study of mistakes from which reasoned 
lessons may be drawn is useful. Recrimina- 
tion, for its own sake, is not. G. M. O. D. 


New Homes from Old Buildings. By H. 
Dalton Clifford and R. E. Enthoven. 
(Country Life. 18s.) 

THIS is, in a sense very nearly literal, an 

entrancing book, a creator of potent day 

dreams. This may be because it is a book of 
day dreams realised, of homes—miraculously 
elegant—created out of desolate Victorian 
villas, abandoned windmills, old boat- 
houses, mews cottages, Belgravia mansions 
and artisans’ semi-detached. It is strictly 
practical, which is part of its charm, avoiding 

the chi-chi unreality which hangs like a 

blight over so many books of this kind. 

Its couple of dozen examples are chosen 

from a wide diversity of possibilities, none 

of which, however, are millionaire’s jobs, 
while the cheapest ones are truly cheap by 
any standards. Many of the conversions 
illustrated were designed by architects for 
their own use and show what can be 
achieved in the higher flights of professional 
skill. In other cases the conversion was 
designed and the actual work carried out 
by non-professionals. The photographs are 
excellent and well-selected; many tips are 





to be had from them and the plans. The 
whole is preceded by an introduction giving 
in succinct detail much of the information, 
legal, architectural and general, needed 
by anyone who turns his mind to the possi- 
bilities latent in all the oast-houses, granaries 
and what nots which the march of civilisa- 
tion has left without a function. Lm hh 


Combat and Carnival. By Peter Carew. 


(Constable. 21s.) 

THis is worth several historical novels. 
Colonel Carew has, with a light touch and 
leaving most of the talking to the characters 
themselves, recorded his family’s history 
from the French Revolution to the Crimean 
War. These west-country gentry, the 
Taylors and Carews, are revealed by their 
own diaries, letters and recorded chatter 
against a background of battles, marriages, 
civil strife, royal occasions and notabilities. 
Finest of all is the paterfamilias, Sir Walter 
Carew, a blimp whom one would take for a 
caricature in fiction, but whose bounce and 
irascibility are all the more delightful for 
being real. We see him at one moment 
chafing at ‘that German feller’ (the Pririce 
Consort), at the next threatening to boot 
Gladstone (his fag at Eton thirty-four years 
before) in the trousers. 

Yet all the characters seem larger than 
life, right down to the minor figures who 
appear in glimpses for only a page or two: 
Sir Samuel O’Malley, for instance, the 
owner of Clare Island, and his driver 
M’Que, ‘a very villainous sort of ruffian.’ 
Or William IV, noisy and pathetic, standmg 
at his coronation with ‘the great heavy 
crown coming down over his eyebrows.’ 
Colonel Carew writes with wit and without 
cruelty ; and his book is both good social 
history and good entertainment. A & Tf. 


The Challenge of Socialism. Edited by Henry 

Pelling. (Adam and Charles Black. 18s.) 
Tue British Political Tradition Series, of 
which this book is the latest example, seeks 
to give original texts, in various fields of 
British political development, within the 
compass of a reasonably inexpensive book— 
the kind of book which an undergraduate 
can afford to buy. Mr. Pelling, in anthol- 
ogising the socialist movement, has followed 
the usual practice of contemporary scholar- 
ship in resisting the temptation to seek its 
origins by a process of unravelling which 
could go back to the Peasants’ Revolt. His 
earliest document is Thomas Spence’s lecture 
on The Whole Rights of Man, delivered to 
the Newcastle Philosophical Society in 
1775. His latest are statements by Mr. 
R. H. S. Crossman and others dating from 
1952. In between he has given a well- 
balanced selection covering various aspects 
of Chartism, Trade Union Socialism, 
Christian Socialism, Marxism, Communism, 
Guild Socialism and the teaching of the 
Social-Democratic Federation, Independent 
Labour Party, Fabian Society and other 
bodies. The names go from Godwin and 
Tom Paine to George Orwell and Mr. 
Bevan. This is an excellent text-book for 
an academic course (incidentally an attempt 
to allocate passages to authors, “unseen,” is 
liable to be humbling). It also provides 


some excellent general reading in hard- 
hitting prose. 


N. P. R. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


FURNESS, WITHY & COMPANY 





Problem of Fleet Replacement 


THe sixty-third annual general mecting of 
Furness, Withy & Company, Limited, will be 
held on September 22 in London. 

Che following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the Chairman, Sir Ernest 
H. Murrant, KCMG, MBE. 

In my Statement last year I indicated that 
the immediate outlook regarding both rates 
of freight and volume of business, coupled 
with operating costs remaining at a high level, 
was not re-assuring. The figures now pre- 
sented unfortunately confirm that indication, 
and our experience has been similar to that 
of other Shipping Companies engaged very 
largely in cargo transport. After bearing all 
administration costs and providing for con- 
tingencies, the profit on ships’ trading is 
£4.087,415, to which is added Dividends on 
Trade and other Investments £609,322, a 
total of £4,696,737. It is a substantial figure, 
but £1,964,086 falls due to be deducted for 
Depreciation on fixed Assets and another 
£1,162,091 for Taxation. Various other 
deductions are shown clearly in the Account 
(including £444,355 representing the Com- 
pany’s proportion of the profits retained by 
subsidiaries) leaving £692,936 net to be dealt 
with in the Parent Company’s appropriations. 
What your Board recommend is that £250,000 
be transferred to Fleet Replacement Account, 
and (after providing for the Preference Share 
Dividend already paid) that £396,000 be dis- 
tributed to Ordinary Stockholders by way of 
a dividend of 10 per cent. and a bonus of 
2 per cent. both payable less Income Tax, 
These recommendations, if approved, will 
leave £407,800 to be carried forward com- 
pared with £402,114 brought in. 

Notwithstanding all that has been achieved 
in the post-war years (our own Group alone 
has spent some 17 millions on new ships 
in the past five years) the problem of replace- 
ment is still acute and will remain so and 
become increasingly more difficult, so long 
as the twin handicaps exist, namely excessive 
taxation and inflated shipbuilding costs. 

The Accounts reflect the prudent policy 
which your Directors have followed and of 
which Stockholders have consistently 
approved. In the result a strong financial 
position has been built up and earnings have 
permitted the distribution of a reasonable rate 
of dividend. It would be quite easy to 
Capitalise part of our accumulated Reserves 
and make a Scrip Issue to Stockholders, but 
in present circumstances your Board do not 
consider that any good purpose would be 
served, nor would it be in the best interests 
of the Company (and consequently of Stock- 
holders) to adopt any such procedure. 

It is more than usually difficult, in existing 
conditions, to attempt to assess the outlook. 
Fortunately our interests are so widespreaG 
that, taking the Group as a whole, adverse 
trends in one direction may be offset by 
reverse trends in another. In the meantime, 
however, in the open freight market for bulk 
cargoes, owners of ships under various strange 
flags appear to be willing and able to accept 
rates which are below an economic level. 

There are a number of encouraging factors 
which put brighter colours into the picture. 
We have renewed our contract with the 
Bermuda Trade Development Board for a 
further period; we have a fine modern fleet 
of ships; we have a strong Balance Sheet and 
a lively management in widespread trades and 
diverse activities, and a goodwill which can- 
not be measured in terms of physical values. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


It is a characteristic of the film business that 
it over-advertises itself. Many a film has 
been killed by the silly superlatives with 
which it has been introduced. But it was not 
Mr. Rank’s fault that the over-advertised 
Odeon profits and dividend—for the year 
ended June—were a market flop. I am sure 
he deprecated the too optimistic talk of the 
bulls who had run up his 5s. shares from 
16s. to close on 26s. in little over a month. 
(They are now quoted at 20s.) Actually he 
has done as well as might be expected. 
Consolidated profits before tax were more 
than 15 per cent. up: after tax and after 
outside interests (which apparently absorb 
half), the Odeon shareholders’ equity earned 
slightly less, but still enough to cover the 
15 per cent. dividend (the first since 1948/49) 
about tw-lve times. Odeon is a vast vertical 
combine, controlling industrial manufac- 
turing concerns as well as the making, rent- 
ing and showing of films and its fortunes 
cannot be gauged merely by reading the 
Board of Trade returns of attendances at 
theatres. These returns show that the decline 
in attendances was halted in the first quarter 
of 1954. The box offices then took 6.7 per 
cent. more than in the last quarter of 1953. 
But they were still down on the first quarter 
of 1953. In the year to June, 1953, 236 of the 
550 theatres of the Odcon-Gaumont British 
group were making a loss even after selling 
that profitable ice cream. The de-rationing 
of sugar and sweets and food generally may 
not have helped theatre sales. The great 
Odeon recovery which has enabled bank 
overdrafts to be reduced by over £11 millions 
in five years, was made in spite of a declining 
box oflic It was made by stern economies 
and by internal rationalisation, by selling or 
letting redundant studios and by ruthlessly 
cutting down production to a few moder- 
ately priced pictures a year. Mr. Rank 
cleverly left the big losses on producing 
films to be made by the Government 
through the National Film Finance Board 
and British Lion. But it remains true that 
if he is to make a bumper profit for Odeon 
out of films he will have to make a few 
box office ‘winners’ in his own studio. 
Fortun t ly he has had two ia Genevieve 
and Doctor in the House but that ts not 
nearly cnough. But I get the impression 
that he is now more interested in producing 
flour than films. The direction of Odeon is 
left to Mr. John Davis on the business side 
and to Sir Michael Balcon in the studios. 
Mr. Rank is content to set them a good 
example by increasing the dividends of 
Ranks the millers, whose shares not only 
go up but stay up. 


The Film Fracas 

Not long ago I wrote an article in this 
journal on the film fracas which upset the 
conceit of some of the film mandarins. I 
dared to say that since Mr. Butler had given 
the cincmas some relief from Entertainment 
Duty (about £3} millions) the various 
sections of the industry were squabbling 
withfone another over the division of the 
spoil. Far from being intemperate my words 
were an understatement. The squabble has 
deepened into a serious split. Producers are 
fighting with exhibitors over the Eady levy, 
exhibitors are fighting with renters over the 


‘break’ figures. Lawyers have been called 
in, the Government invoked, Mr. Rank’s 
theatre group has resigned from the Cinema- 
tograph Exhibitors’ Association. The Film 
Production (Eady) Fund gave producers 
(through the voluntary levy on cinema seats) 
an extra £2} millions in the year to July, 
1954. There was an agreement between the 
producers, the renters and the CEA last 
November that failing any reduction in duty 
before July, 1954, the levy would be modi- 
fied and the Fund reduced to £2,300,000. 
The producers now claim £3 millions (they 
are probably prepared to settle at £2} 
millions) but the exhibitors refuse to agree 
to the three-year extension of the levy with- 
out a reduction. As I write the trade asso- 
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ciations are meeting in final conference and 
I hope that a fair compromise will be 
reached. But the film magnates must expect 
public criticism of their trade disputes, 
is we—the cinema-going public—who pay 
the piper while they call the tune. We have 
been denied any reduction in the price of 
our seats in spite of the reduction in Enter. 
tainment Duiy. We have even been told 
this week by the Odeon-Gaumont, ABC and 
Granada circuits that our 2s. 3d., 2s. 8d, 
and 3s. Id. seats are to go up by Id. The 
chairman of ABC promises us better films 
in the autumn but on the whole we have 
not yet been given any better entertainment 
for our money. We have only been offered 
3D and wide screens which make bad stories 
look worse. If the advertising sponsors can 
offer better programmes on commercial 
television the cinema magnates will be facing 
their first serious competition. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


THE strong recovery on the Stock Exchange 
was halted on Tuesday not so much because 
EDC had ended but because the account had 
ended with another heavy settlement The 
fate of Europe is not yet a factor in this bull 
market. The good news which sustains it is 
industrial, not political. It may be some 
official return or some company announce- 
ment, but hardly a day passes without some 
stimulating headline in the financial press. 
This week it was the 13 per cent. rise in 
motor cycle exports reported for the first 
seven months of the year which caused a 
rush to buy ASSOCIATED MOTOR CYCLES. 
These 5s. shares rose 2s. to 25s. (to yield 
5 per cent.). It was only in January that I 
was recommending them at |6s. 9d. to yield 
7.4 per cent., but as I think that an increase 
in dividend is likely the shares should not 
be sold. Then there was the issue of loan 
stock and ordinary shares (one new for 
every eight) at the tempting price of 27s. 6d. 
by vVICKERS. This share had lately been 
attracting attention through the huge order 
the company had received in America for 
its Vickers Viscount air-liners. At 40s., 
which is equivalent to 38s. 9d. ex rights, the 
shares would only yield 3.9 per cent., but 
the market is expecting the dividend to be 
raised from 7} per cent. to 10 per cent. on 
the doubled capital. Similar expectations 
caused a rise in RANKS LTD. 5s. shares to 
15s. 3d. A second interim dividend of 5 per 
cent. has been declared, making 9 per 
cent. so far (on the doubled capital) and 
indicating 15 per cent. for the year. So the 
news goes on, giving constant backing for 
this bull movement. At the moment the 
market excitement is in gold shares. 


* * * 


I HAVE been asked whether it is possible for 
the investor to take an indirect interest in 
the developing mines of the OFS without 
great capital risk and with the benefit of 
some current income. The safest way would 
be to buy the shares of the parent finance 
company which has floated the best five 
mines—Free State Geduld, Western Hold- 
ings, President Brand, President Steyn and 
Welkom. This is ANGLO-AMERICAN CORPORA- 
TION OF SOUTH AFRICA. In addition to its 
gold interests it controls Rhodesian Anglo- 





American, which owns the best copper mines 
in Rhodesia not to mention De Beers and 
the diamond industry. Its incidental profits 
on share-dealing in the current year must 
be enormous. For the year to December, 
1953, it earned 98 per cent. and paid 60 per 
cent. (for the fifth time running). I do not 
know whether it will increase its interim 
dividend at the end of this month but the 
market clearly expects it to pay more for the 
year, for at 8} it is valuing its 10s. equity 
shares on a 3.45 per cent. yield basis. If 
the dividend were increased to 70 per cent, 
the yield would be 4 per cent., which is not 
unreasonable. A junior partner of Anglo» 
American is RAND SELECTION CORPORATION 
which is interested in the same companies 
and has a right up to 1960 to take a 30 per 
cent. participation in any new African 
venture of its parent. Its 5s. shares at 
2,5; are not such a free mark«t but returna 
higher yield namely 4.3 per cent. because the 
margin of cover for the dividend is not so 
good. (Holding companies, however, are 
entitled to pay out up to the hilt.) In the 
year to September, 1953, the 40 per cent, 
dividend was in fact not quite covered but @ 
different picture should be presented in the 
next accounts. The dividend for the yeaf 
is declared in November. 
7 7 * 


ANOTHER way of participating indirectly in 
the OFS development is through DE BEERS, 
This fabulous diamond company, which is 
virtually the diamond industry, has been 
lending money to the developing mines im 
the form of convertible debentures. The 
De Beers portfolio of investments must 
contain an enormous hidden reserve. The 
diamond operations are considered specue 
lative but there has been very little fall m 
the sale of gem diamonds and unless there if 
a severe recession in the United States, 
which is not likely, the directors look fore 
ward to another satisfactory year’s trading. 
In 1953 the company earned 391 per cent. 
and paid 200 per cent. There is no sugges 
tion that this dividend is in danger. Even 
after the remarkable rise which De Beers 
5s. shares have enjoyed they still give the 
not unattractive yield of 84 per cent. at the 
present price of 120s. 
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ified advertisements must be | 
Cussif 3s. per line. Line averages 


rs. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
| Is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., eT 


99 Gower Street, London, 
9? ; 

Telephone El Ston_32 21 (5 lines). 
ay agreed 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
engagement of persons answering these 
vcenisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appili- 
cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
ghe, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 








ies Order, 1952 

ACCURATE SHORTHAND TYPIST re- 

quired for Depar nt of History. Recent 

experience of Lat to Advanced Level 

sential. Apply to Secretary, Birkbeck 
(University of London), Malet 





ramme Assistant for 
to write feature pro- 
talks in German on wide 
ts Sound political judge- 
wide knowledge of inter- 





ment based 
nati 








onal affairs and good general] education 

es ential Journalistic experience, radio 
geript-writing abi . first-hand know- 
f nditions in East Zone of 





acceptable microphone per- 
rable. Appointment normally 
three years initially 
£865 or £980 according to 
plugs expatriation allowance 
separation allowance £115 
applicable for candidate recruited 
abroad Requests for application 
(enclosing addressed envelope and 
qui reference ‘384 Spt’) should reach 
Appointments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within 5 days. 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Assistant 
Director of Examinations: Applications are 
invited for this pensionable post in the 
Commission (London). Selection by inter- 
view in October. Age at least 25 on Septem- 
ber 1, 1954. Qualifications. Degree, pre- 
ferably with first class honours, ard some 
experience in administration or teaching 
or examining. Duties include administrative 
work connected with recruitment by inter- 
view, and academic work on written exami- 


pations up to honours degree standard 
Balary, including extra duty allowance 
where payable, £507-£1,479 men, £507- | 
21,317 women Starting salary up to 


£1,118 men, £944 women, according to 
age and experience. Applications and full 
details from Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
mission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, | 
W.l. Quote 4370/54. Application forms to 
be returned by October 7, 1954. ! 
THE COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN | 
Tequires Senior Officers to cover each of 
the following industries: (a) Pottery (b) 
Textiles (c) Cutlery and Flatware. An 
interest in justrial design, and experience 
of the managerial, buying, sales, or design 
de the industry concerned essential 
rti salary £910-£1,040 rising to 
£1,136 or £1,180-£1,270 rising to £1,408 
according to experience Women's rates 
somewhat lower. Contributory pension 
scheme. Write (stating industry) for fur- 
ther information and application form t 
The Establishment Officer. Tilbury House, | 
THE RESEARCH LABORATORIES of the 
General Electric Co. Ltd., East Lane 
North Wembley, Middx. have a vacancy for 
® Statistician Candidates should hold a 
good honours Mathematics degree, prefer- 
















ably with physics up to at least Inter 
B.Sc, stan i, and must have completed 
Nationa) S e if under 26 years of age. | 
Thi lves the use of modern tech- | 





hiques applied to queuing problems, auto- 
elation, information theory, sequential | 
experimental design, ete. This 
S & senior position 
Qualities of tact, initiative, and the ability | 
t ll with staff (including factory 
stall) at all levels are essential. Apply in 
Writing t¢ the - Staff Manager, (Ref. 
RLO/45), giving full particulars of age, 
Qualifications and experience. 
UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 





Persenal | 





Bec ulreq for Registrar of Unit- | 
versit m as possible. Salary within | 
range 310- £390 with possibility of pro- 


motion. Three weeks holiday. Applications 
Giving full particularg of age, education 
and experience should be addressed to the 
og Ur iversity of Durham, 46 North 
ailey, Durham 





O! for an Oliver 
vie caeee tentieel™ 


The Hellenic Cruise 15 days only 49 Gns, | 
Weekly n Sundays. Extensions on | 
Rhodes, the Island of Roses, from only | 
6 Gns, r week, Also cruise on ocean 


liner Naples, Capri, Athens, 15 days, only 


44 Gns, Departures October 6th, November 
12th. Exclusive to the specialists in travel 
to Grex Olivers of Mayfair. 

cs OLIVERS TRAVELS, 
16 CORK STREET, LONDON, W.,r1, | 





in which personal | —-— 


| speak at 


THE SPECTATOR, 


SECRETARY required by scientist and 
farmer in Oxford, Non-routine and vari 
full-time job. Work includes elementary 
accounts, PAYE, farming statistics, and 
general secretarial University 
degree and some knowledge French an 
advantage. Intelligence, conscientiousness 
and efficiency more important than long 
previous experience. Salary £550 p.a. 
with increments, Apply Box 904C. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 8S. WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. Applications 
are invited for a Research Assistantship 
in Economics tenable for one year, with 
the possibility of renewal 
one or two years. Salary £450 per annum 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
the undersigned, to whom 


addresses of three referees, should be sent 
not later than September 25, 1954. E. R 
Evans, Registrar, Cathays 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 
CAN ANYONE SUGGEST opportunity fit 
preentable young man (33) cosmopolitan 
outlook, earn constructive living, pref. W 
or S. Europe? Loyal, intelligent, 
working, assimilates easily, Main interests 
lit./art/langs., but wide exper. 
edit./P.R.- business sense, unafraid risks. 
Present officiay post scopeless and detested. 
Offers, ideas gratefully received, answered 
fullv Would gladly meet people with 
similar aims.—Box 907C. 
OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT. 
dian civil servant, connected paint export 
trade for last 5 years, age 46, offers ser- 
vices to firm requiring executive with wide 
experience for work abroad, preferably 
tropics. Box 908C 
PRIVATE SECRETARY. Lady with wide 
secretarial experience, highly efficient 
shorthand-typist, seeks interesting and con- 


genial appointment in Harrow or Baker | 
Street area. Box 909C | 
SPECIALITY SALES EXECUTIVE, vast 

selling experience numerous commodities 

world markets, drive, initiative, business 

acumen, can conduct business all levels, 

offers services. Box 1,000C. 


WOMAN EXECUTIVE SECRETARY wishes 
to use her skill and experience in suitable 
job; youngish, personable; good manager 
Box 1,001C. 

YOUNG BUSINESSMAN (28) with respon- 
sible technical commercial experience offers 


| negotiating and organising ability to any 


interested reputable concern. Box 1,002C. 


= = ‘ 
EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES © 
BRIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. Royal Plate from Buckingham 
Palace. The State and Private Apartments 
completely furnished. New restorations and 
exhibits. 10 to 8 daily including Sunday. 
GERHARD MARCKS. Open air exhibition 
of Sculpture. Arts Council Gallery, 4 St 
James's Square, S.W.1. Closes Sept. 4. Fri. 
Sat. 10-6. Admission free 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
W.1, French Paintings XIX and XX Cen. 
tury. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1, 
SCULPTURE IN THE OPEN AIR. Holland 
Park, Kensington High Street Daily 10- 
dusk. Admission 1s. 3d., children 9d. 
YOGA.—Talks on its theory and practice 
Tuesdays 6.30 at Caxton Hall. Subject for 
September 7: ‘The Inner Light.’ Arr. 
by Shanti Sadan. Admission free 


<—= ———— == 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
HENRY WOOD 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 
DIAMOND JUBILEE SEASON 
Nightly (Sundays excepted) at 7.30 
Sat. Sept. 18 
Tickets: 8s. 6d., 7s, 6d., 5s., 38. 6d. from 
Hall (Ken. 8212) and Agents. 2,000 prome- 
nade (with seating for 440), 2s. 6d. avail- 
able nightly at doors only. 


until) 


MEETINGS 
ABBE PIERRE, Odd Nansen, Prof. Josué 
de Castro, the Hon. K. A. Gbedemah, Prof. 
Alexander Haddow, Jim Pitman, M.P., and 
the Rt. Hon. Clement Davies, Q.C., M.P., 
World Government meeting, 
Central Hall, Westminster, Thursday, 
September 9, 1954 at 7 p.m., Chairman 
Gilbert McAllister. Admission free. Re- 


| served seats 5s. and 2s. 6d. available from 


Secretary-General, World Association of 
Parliamentarians for World Government, 
21 Hampstead Lane, Highgate Village, N.6. 
FOURTH WORLD Parliamentary § Con- 
ference on World Government at County 
Hall, London, Sept. 4-10, 1954. Pull par- 
ticulars from Secretary-General, World 
Association of Parliamentarians for World 
Government, 21 Hampstead Lane, High- 
gate Village, N.6. (FITzroy 0088). 
——S—S=—— = = ——————SS—SS———s 
PERSONAL 
AUTHOR EDWARDIAN NOVEL would like 
to hear from any publisher interested.— 
Box 905C. 
CANCER PATIENT (541227). Poor woman 
(44), homeless and only few months to 
live. Needs grant towards Nursing Home 
fees. Please help us to care for her (also 
thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery 
welcomed. National Society for Cancer 
Relief, Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
(Continued overicaf) 
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six copies of | 
application, together with the names and | 
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CROSSWORD No. 798 











2 + Two prizes are 
awarded each 
week —a copy 
of the De 
Luxe edition 
of Chambers's 
Twentieth Cen- 
tury Dictionary 
and a book 
foken for 


one guinea. 
These will be 
awarded to the 
senders of the 
first two correct 
solutions opened 
noon on 
week, 


after 
Tuesday 
September 14, 
and addressed: 
Crossword 798, 
99 Gower St. 
London, W.C.1}. 
Solution must 
be on the form 
here printed.The 
solution and the 
names of the 
winners will be 
published in the 
following tssue 


1 Is this what a scratch dial does? (4, 4). 5 Softly 
fastened (6). 9 Finish in trousers (8). 10 It sounds as if the ass likes 
| his hay liquid (6). 12 Am I so deep in the affair? (7). 13 A ragman 
is puzzled (7). 14 The poetry of Donne, for example (12). 17 They're 
after the jewels in opera (5, 7). 22 All the best wanted here (7). 
23 Is this what the Frenchman means by en suite? (2, 5). 24 I've 
graduated, Daniel, abroad (6). 25 ‘Let not ——- mock their useful 
toil’ (Gray) (8). 26 Not necessarily an old gas-bag ! (6). 27 Elemental, 
my dear solver! (8). 

DOWN: 1 Mrs. Elton’s favourite trees? (6). 2 The umbrella-man 
in Trafalgar Square ? (6). 3 Is it roseate in hue ? (3, 4). 4 Mother, the 
rug is over the confused unprofessional (13). 6 Fool has got mixed 
in the bath (7). 7 ‘The sounding Haunted me like a passion’ 
(Wordsworth) (8). 8 How Alice’s adventures were enacted? (8). 
11 Was Beau Nash regarded as one of this nearly extinct species ? (12). 
15 Doubly striking (8). 16 Hoop-la, for example? (4, 4). 18 Es- 
capade among the casks (7). 19 Three in actual fact for re-examination 
(7). 20 They're shot on the river (6). 21 I've left the liar for this 














ACROSS: 








fruit (6). 
Solution will be published on September 17. 
The prize winners of Spectator Crossword No. 796 are as follows First prize to 
Mr. H. M Parmer, 36 Church Road, Roby, Liverpool, and second prize to Mrs 


| E. M. C. Wicntman, 79 St. Albans Road, Edinburgh 9. 


CROSSWORD No. 79% 


11 Camelot 12 Each 13 Heliotrope 
24 Metatarsal. 25 Gnus. 27 Zambesi 


SOLUTION TO 


4 Calliope. 10 Chillon. 


} across: 1 Muffin 
20 General. 21 Normal 


} 16 Ermine. 17 Setters 


29 Pitcher. 30 Ninetics. 31 Chopin 
| pown: 1 Mackerel. 2 Fair comment. 3 Idle. § Anchises. 6 Limitation. 7 Owl 
| 8 Entree. 9 Andes. 14 Oarsmanship 15 Investment 18 Hair-line 19 Plastron 
| 22 Amazon. 23 Camps. 26 Itch. 28 Man. 
| ° ° ° 
| Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 
| 
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2/O THE SHADOW DIVIDEND 


Your Cheltenham & Gloucester 2} per cent reaches you after income tax has beea 
paid. so behind our Society’s dividend stands a shadow 2 per cent., the income tax 
you would normally have to pay to retain a net 24 per cent. When you remember that 
these shares are as safe as the Rock of Gibraltar you will want to see our investment 
folder, available on request without obligation. 


ASSETS: £23 MILLIONS RESERVES: £14 MILLIONS 


CHELTENHAM 
GLOUCESTER 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
CLARENCE STREET - CHELTENHAM 

































































HANNEN BEITH, Photographer J Men ELLERSLIE, MALVERN. Independent recog. | 
will t you in your home or y boarding school for girls from 7-18 y - HOTELS & GUEST HO 
. & years 
Mice. For appointments ring WEL 6655 EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- | SPPLEBY. WESTMORLAND. — Garty, 
Books on HIGHEST PRIC "ES PAID for coins and tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- ~~ ge ye situated between a 
ra : R nae Medals, especially collections and gold. Cat. tarial, Civiy Service, Commercial, General Billiards Lib ay. R. Licence, Cent. 
omparative eli ion, f English C —y 7s. 6d. Bulletin, 6d A.| Cert. of Education, etc, Also man ’ , ibrary and Musi¢ Room, 
Seaby, Ltd 65 Great Portland Street practical (non-exam.) Courses in busine y)AA ~, Tel.: 71. * Si TY, 
s . Ltd., 5 Gres tl . acti on~ . e usiness | c ; ~— SDDogt * 
Yoga, Philosophy, etc. London, Wi. (Tel. LAN. 3677.) subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, oan dae . 7 
LEARN TO WEAVE. Write mentioning exam. or subjects in which in- S0GNO REGIS. Quiet Gues : 
Apply Dept. s, Cathedral Weaving Centre, terested to Metropolitan College (G40), St Good food, home comfort outa _ 
50 Gloucester Place, London, WI! Canterbury. 6 Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.c.4. | Worthy, Sylvan Way. Tel.: 359 + 
» ’ meinen . ’ GIRLS who wish to perfect their lancuag BOURNEMOL r 
KINSEY REPORT on the H Q . languages TH. Connaught Coy 
- : and the Human Male er ( a ~ working abr ad ase recom a — Tel 4 1944 3 00 ats ¥. 
CAREERS as Hotel Bookkeepe Wr call for our Free Price List and | Memded to train at §& Tv. GODRIC'S fror Gardens } Green, Garas 
tionists, Management Dietitian-Cater Family Planning. Fiertag, | COLLEGE FOR SECRETARIES AND LIN- | Superlative food. 8 gns. September. 7 a 
a en, ee Eee London, W.1, Dept, DX. | GUIGTS, where they will have excellent | Winter 7 oe 
courses rochures 3d, Secretary, Southern > BCU! or studying ansuages anc iE y 7 
Training College, Brighton, 6 OLD LLERY, GOLD AND SILVER | secretarial work and for meeting students | BOURNEMOUTH. Florida Hote —_ 
com r H 1F required Best prices flered without | from all over the world. Intensiv iTse Spa Road Phone Bos oR, — 
: UNITY OF THE OLY NAY bligatio: nohahamed cans aide che b WSK ntensive courses | ooking se -_ 1. Over. 
Residential Home for Elderly Ladie = Registered post or personal call. | for university graduates. Day and residen- = king sea d—at best. Terms 
8 gens. Can bring own furniture. App! farrods, Ltd yndon, S.W.1. SLO 1234. | tial Canteen Courses September 28 rom / gns. p.W 
Bister Charge, 8. Edward's H e THE HALL of the Instit of Journalists Apply : W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), a recd. attractive house facing Sout 
West Malvern ivailable for meetings up to 100, | St jodric’s, 2 Arkwright Road, Hamp- | amid beautiful surroundings. Mod 
= , , Moderate rentals. Apply, General Secre- | stead, London Good food, everything mad cons 
> KN F ssmaking beau wise , , lade. Pr 
Te ee ee aes, | SF 24 Tater Gtewt, 8.0.4 MARLBOROUGH GATE SECRETARIAL | 240. Vacs. Sept. onwards. Terms 5) ma 
Field Selsey Avenue, Bognor TOM LONG you are my heart’s delight, | DOUCRGE, 62 Bayswater Road. W2. Tel: wkly.—Marchant, Tickners, Hawkhurst, Rt 
. saad . re I smoke you morning, noon and night ad. 3320. Director: H. R. Light, B.Sc., | HOLIDAYS, take advantage of the ; 
ht ya a oe He a F.C.1.8. Comprehensive training for high | rail tares in Oct. and Nov Coat 
Massaze. Mi as ul tion. Osteop thy. grade secretarial appointments for students | House, Clevedon, Som., offers war | 
oe —— pase of good general education Appointments | comfort, good food in this } 4 
Nerve Centre. 1 Bentinck St London , ° an “mild climate, 
Wi Te Srib.bech Gane dak fon brochure ’ : Bureau. Prospectus on application to | ‘Phone 3270. Terms from 4j guineas 
c 06 sk for brochu! YOUR PEN CAN PAY for your holiday! | Secretary ‘LITTLE GUIDE to Villa I H 
RTE TENTae™” gaptoaanis ct | provide, "sreting, now!” cna’ crcopanle | SUZORR, AND COUNTY, Secretarial Schon. | Farms. Ouest Howse.” Recsomeaad 
mber —~ an § a. Jone go ae we a i 4 346 iles. Comprehensive training; Grad- 1ospitality through Britain. 3s. 6d.. ¢ 
oy ow ret y nn gy Ry any rr pv ~y > ie ‘Bch al Me ~~ uate Course, Next term Sept. 15. Prospectus. | 3d from Victor Hilton as me, 
etc and the Association refunds all ; m help you t produce sellabl r ntri- — a ie Camb a =o 
aubstantial part of cost Send postcar: butions? Founded by the leading newspaper ’ eet “WY —_—" OL COASTGUARDS HOTEL, hae se 
for descriptive brochure to Dept. No, 38/6, | proprietors, its expert tutors have put | L0ndon University B.A., B.Sc. B.Sc.Econ., | Penzance. Quiet, restful hote — 
61 Bartholomew Close, London, E.C.1 thousands of writers on the road to success - ~y F D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, | Cornish fishing cove, secluded 
SMOKING. New Cure. Revealing. Unique. Why not you? Advice is free, fees are Seeenaninnn a ~y i! — on a S. | Excellent library, very comf 
The Wainley Course, Taggart Ave., L’pool low Writing for the Press post free | ph 4 ig trom Parker A -D., | and beds, full sea view, ga 
‘ p 1 w y kn m Prospectus Dept., London School of ept. B92 Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) safe bathing. Local produce, 
a d ee A. t g oP d. | Journ slism, 87 Gordor Square, London, | ST- MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, Bexley, Kent. | From 6 to 10 gns. SAE 
upon i door ~remem = r 2 ~ e | WC. MUS 4574 ‘There are LSJ Boarding | and Day Preparatory School for | brochure ‘Phone and ‘grar 
ole = 4 — = mpany OF students all over the world.’ an " Vacancies September. Prospectus | 222. Resident Proprietor: H , 
orie ( ) ror Sec Pt - 
THE LINGUISTS’ CLUB, London's inter-| AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly | THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 | BYE. The Hope | Anch RAC, Ak 
natiot 0 Grosvenor Place, I postal subscription. National Geog. Maza- | South Molton Street, W.1. MAY. 5306 | 2PProved.. Licensed Secluded walled 
_— a ‘Country House in | 2ine. 47s. 6d.; Life (Int.) j (3 lines) arden. Superb position in a lovely centg 
: Mechanics, 32s.; Popular Phot for holidays ye 2216 
yee | Lodge, den Hill | Ssmplote Price List Pree, Themes Go., | TRAINING FOR MANAGEMENT. | Pitman ae ie oe 
Road 0989 (SP), 111 Buchanan Street. Blackpool. | Home Study for all Management and Secre- jn ag toe AY HOUSE, 
. ’ wee eaten eacK tarial Exams., also for Transport and | Wa erfect for a restf 
{ Jermyn 8t (109) Londor EMPLOYMENT BUREAT f all off ‘e Hospital Administration Personal tuition; | comfort in a charmin 
Pipe Specialists Pipe staff men and women Typewriting | success guaranteed Details of course | Directly facing hart 
repaired ny make) Meerschaum pipe Duplicating. —Stell Fisher Bureau, 5 | required from Pitman Correspondence | nificent cliff/country ws 
old - ew purchased and, W.C.2 TRAfalear 9090 College, 55 Pitman House, Godalming, | centre, garage. Terms 6-7 
. » ft, | FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist Surrey TO SPEND LESS—Spend _ the wint 
omnes phe, Ate 00 r te students’ work | WELL-BALANCED PREPARATION for the | at Farringford on the warm, s . 
. " , : tus free | great School of Mankind—Life itself—-i of Wight. For as little as 
CONT AC T LENSES Wear : hese wonder { Fic- | alm of The New School, Kings Lan you can enjoy all the adv age 
lense ‘ 4 pay for them. . House, Herts While avoiding early spe li lovely country house with a full 
aa] a - pr one Details fre Phe 3 the method (based on Rudolf Steiner prin- | n usekeeping worries Fully licer 
, , if HEFFER'S O CAMB 1G nee , iples) seeks to unfold individ ual a ilties | Dets from the Manager, Farring 
Reece lew prices . a. ' a A - mo . = and gifts and to devel »p ily social | Hotel, Freshwater, 1.0.W Phone 
CONVERT your ct KE 1—W Heffer and , Ltd., Setty | ue. a an RA  Fecelved WEST SUSSEX DOWNLANDS. Abingworty 
6 nstalle P Cury, Cambridce childre ) varders at ode , Storrinet< rand 
nner lagen 2. | LeTERARY TxPING Fst. 10 fees. Number of vacancies now due to | {1 miles sea; buses.” Holiday of lomg-wme 
ty ; t. 10 yrs ent extensio 1 mi a; bus olid 
HANDBAG REPAIRS,  altera e |i000 Gar sien Gk. Guanine poly B ogee . _, | Several ground-floor bedi 
a ee Gn > r call for med ia ae he WILLIAM TEMPLE COLLEGE. The Old | terms winter residents 
est Re e Handbag Co., D : = , Me. | Rectory, Ru series of wee ull rooms Unlicensed 
: “4 com Weed. (tesmnen Des imp | LITERARY WORK lertaken. M 2s Christian Palth Today.’ Oct conienaal _ iltington 2257 
1830 t ad yee - anna A - : 1984 D 4 After ; borough. West Chiltington 2257. 
Pl ¢ ; ’ r fror Ha ] i ; irate i s pr if t i ¥ ar in an - te anu ] 
s Mcl e ) ne | 1955 Freud and After,’ April 
I ace I ’ ea, E x 1955, Marx and After.’ 
WRITE FOR PROFTT nd f free — 2 
HELPFUL BOOK klet, The tity 5G SHOPPING BY POST 
By Dr. MARIE STOPE YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins wit! ae a packed in 4 Ib. and 9 
oO most rgent ft w ».How ‘ k eo R Know lb ns, sen vy letter post, at a cost of 
: e-- 5s 6d and 10s respectively.—Wessex 
°o ! t Ww t No sale t 
Girt Cx aeret Totty, 7s. 6d. © . a2 oe Chedds Ltd., Sherborne, Dorset 
c 7 le Th W Ltd 124 New Bor ee w.l DO ~ yot RSE LF WITH ‘JIFFY TEX.’ 
ontraccption: s eory Rin y rpets, make pelmets 
History and Practice. 35s. feeapehad es darn sock ick fire tiles REST 
(10 plates 6th Edition) EDUCATIONAL with tex Obtainable at furnishers 
M d Lov 1s. éd and fronmongers Send for free sample RELAXATION and 
ee eae S ‘| BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. Parents and nearest stockist to Messrs. D. C RECREATION 
(26th Edition) 1 car ur men anc Loncrair Cc (Jiffytex) Ltd., Barrow 
Enduring Passion, 7s. 6d. se tea g app ents, al Works, Power Wilts : 
rf - ss hould d deal d 
(7th Edition) “ag ay ag rs F HORLON NOURISHING SKIN CREAM for under ideal conditions. 
Change of Life in Men and , Public Relatior } iry and flaky skin, wrinkles, enriched with ’ 
b j ok —— ” : lanolin and almond oil Full 2 o2 SM S HY RO 
Women. (4th Edition) 7s. 6d. P -—_: ; wr ~~ f L trial jar 9s. 6d. (post free).—M ll Sales EDLEY D 
From all Booksellers or from s ; e, He Sta Drive, Four Oaks, Sutton Cold- || MATLOCK, Derbyshire. 
DR. MARIE STOPES’ CLINIC COMMON ENTER. ANC E.—Small field, Warwickshire 
108 WHITFIELD STREET. W . 7 B As 10 to 14 NATURE CURE for catarrh asthma, The Booklet of Smediey’s will be gladly 
— pct idl ans a ae atter ptional results bronchitis Full details from Brit sent on application to—THE MANAGER, 
ntaip Naturopathic Association, 17 Southfields 
, ‘ MI ] 
from M Avenue, Leicester Please enclose 
) ‘ M 
5 NOTEPAPER PRINTED with address, etc 
LO : B.A. Oxot Send i ump for samples with typesheet 
f navAaA Mt ) Y en e - e Pet 
NDON UNIVERSITY Te ndyfi 243 — - enabl! ha choice of style and type to meet 
DEGREES ; nl oS your own taste s Roy, 50 A idenshaw FIRE | 
’ S. LAING AND DICK, 7 R Audenshaw, Lancs ror all printing. | 
' Park, W.11. Individual tuition f oI m—enunen Pr iestley’s Tablet $ 4 | - 
U.C.C., founded 1887, has prepared many r Na AL Army Entra due the craving q ly. Safe and able FREE BOOKLET FOR YOU ON 
thousands of students by post for London Mt. B.; General Certificate at all 5s. 3d., post free ~Century Lab ries, | 
University Degrees (open to all without ‘ PARK 74 19 Windmil] Street, Gravesend | | 
residence) in Arts, Science, Economics, DO YOU REQUIRE HELP tn preparing | SWISS BLACK CHERRY JAM The - " 
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